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PREFACE 

In  these  days  when,  with  infinite  pains,  men 
not  only  weigh  the  atoms  of  matter,  but  have 
succeeded  in  dissecting  these  Httle  ''  bricks  of 
the  universe,'*  and  are  able  to  tell  us  of  exist- 
ences one  thousand  times  smaller  than  the 
smallest  atom,  when  the  composition  of  each 
atom  is  known  and  its  behaviour  foretold 
prior  to  its  actual  discovery,  when  the  mighty 
forces  which  hold  together  the  universe  are 
being  examined  and  understood,  when  in 
almost  every  field  of  thought  there  is  law, 
order  and  sequence,  one  turns  in  painful  con- 
trast to  the  field  of  human  relations,  upon 
which  depend  life  and  death  itself,  happiness 
and  misery,  riches  and  poverty,  luxury  and 
squalor — indeed  all  things  which  distinguish 
between  a  life  worth  living  and  a  life  which  is 
worse  than  death — to  behold  here  naught  but 
confusion  and  chaos. 

Sociology  has  not  yet  been  brought  within 
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the  range  of  scientific  research  ;  all  its  dictates 
are  empirical.  Attempts  have  been  made — 
many  of  them — to  outline  systems  of  govern- 
ment under  which  men  might  co-operate  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
justice,  but  they  have  not  stood  the  tests  of 
time  and  criticism,  as  indeed  they  could  not, 
without  the  one  essential  definition  of  justice, 
which  must  be  unassailable  and  unquestion- 
able, beyond  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

That  such  a  law  exists,  a  law  in  conformity 
to  which  perfect  justice  is  possible,  is  inevit- 
able. Nature  has  not  made  social  justice  an 
impossibility,  rather  has  it  been  the  goal  to 
which  our  progress  has  been  tending  from 
the  beginning.  Blindly  we  have  been  groping 
our  way,  ever  driven  in  the  right  direction 
from  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  but 
with  no  guiding  principle,  until  now,  bewildered 
by  the  multitude  of  voices,  we  are  still  help- 
lessly adrift  upon  an  uncharted  sea,  without 
compass,  and  with  but  the  hope  that  the  tide 
of  events  may  finally  bring  us  to  the  haven 
of  social  and  industrial  peace. 

Out  of  this  confusion  we  must  bring  order. 
We  cannot  always  drift ;  some  guide  there 
must  be,  some  compass  by  which  we  may 
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steer  our  ship,  some  chart  that  may  tell  us 
of  the  reefs  and  of  the  calm  waters  beyond  this 
sea  of  strife  and  turmoil.  Some  philosophy 
we  must  have  in  order  that,  instead  of  blindly 
leaving  our  fate  to  an  evolution  which  we  do 
not  understand,  we  may  with  intelligent  effort 
so  guide  our  future  progress  that  more  and 
more  nearly  may  we  approach  the  goal  of 
social  perfection,  and  that  eventually  perfect 
justice  may  be  done  to  all. 

To  do  this  we  must  first  know  the  one  great 
underlying  principle — the  law  of  social  justice. 
To  this  end  have  I  laboured  in  producing  this 
little  book,  and  it  is  with  every  confidence 
that  I  send  it  forth  upon  its  mission,  knowing 
that  the  law  which  I  so  imperfectly  enunciate, 
together  with  its  interpretation,  will  make  its 
way,  slowly,  perhaps,  for  a  while,  but  eventually 
to  become  recognised  by  all,  when  men  will 
marvel  at  its  simplicity  and  wonder  why  it 
has  not  always  been  understood. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    PROBLEM 

To  the  favoured  sons  of  the  earth  whose  lot 
has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  who  have 
thus  come  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  life, 
the  world  presents  a  panorama  of  unlimited 
opportunities,  wealth  flows  in  abundance  from 
its  rich  resources,  and  it  remains  only  for 
industry  and  genius  to  garner  the  golden 
harvest.  In  every  field  of  human  activity 
they  have  seen  men  rise  from  obscurity  to  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune,  and 
thus  they  come  to  look  upon  the  possibilities 
of  personal  achievement  as  almost  unlimited. 
Fame  waits  upon  genius  and  fortune  at  the 
hand  of  industry.  He  who  succeeds,  succeeds 
as  the  result  of  application  and  genius.  Indol- 
ence alone  forms  the  excuse  of  poverty.  Ad- 
miration is  for  those  who  prosper,  and,  though 
there  may  be  pity  or  charity  for  those  who 
fail,  their  lot  is  rather  supposed  to  be  of  their 
own  making,  or  the  consequence  of  natural 
conditions  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  change.     We  are  constantly  reminded 
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that  human  nature  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  the  inequaUties  which  exist  in  human 
conditions  must  arise  as  a  necessity  of  the 
natural  inequalities  of  man. 

How  aptly  men  frame  these  philosophies  to 

suit  the  ideas  which  are  borne  in  upon  them, 

from    the    conditions    which    surround    their 

lives,   is   perhaps  nowhere  better  illustrated 

than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  optimist 

becomes  the  individualist.     Unaware  of  the 

gravity  of  the  conditions  under  which  so  large 

a  portion  of  the  human  race  must  struggle, 

and   alive   only   to   the   opportunities   which 

surround  his  own  life,  the  optimistic  man  has 

little  desire  to  better  conditions  under  which 

he  is  able  to  prosper  and  grow  rich.     To  him 

all  the  great   concentrations   of  wealth   and 

industry  represent  simply  the  result  of  better 

methods  of  doing  business,  while  the  fortunes 

which  accumulate  as  the  result  of  such  methods 

appear  only  as  the  evidence  of  the  unlimited 

resources  of  the  genius  of  man.     To  him  the 

struggle   for  existence   is   one   in   which   the 

fittest   must  survive,   and  he  is  inclined  to 

measure   fitness  in   terms  of  success.     Each 

must  prosper  according  to  his  fitness  for  the 

conditions   of   life,    prosperity   being   always 

the  measure  of  fitness.     Such  is  the  philosophy 

which  is  used  to  justify  existing  conditions. 

To  one  holding  such  views  socialism  appears 
only  as  an  attempt  to  rob  those  of  superior 
industry  and  genius  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indolent  and  stupid. 
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From  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  of 
Chicago  I  quote  the  following  illustration  of 
the  individualist's  point  of  view  : — 

''  In  reality  socialism  is  the  plea  of  the  un- 
manly, of  those  who  have  not  the  manliness 
to  accept  the  superiority  of  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  better  in  the  game.  At 
bottom,  it  is  the  negation  of  the  inequality 
of  men  in  ability,  force,  judgment,  foresight, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  executive 
power.  To  deny  the  industrial  equality  of 
men  would  be  like  denying  the  inequality  in 
the  size  of  trees.  And  yet  this  patent  fact 
of  the  economic  world  is  the  block  over  which 
socialists — as  well  as  many  labour  unionists — 
always  stumble.  It  is  this  central  fact  in 
human  life,  which  everyone  can  daily  verify, 
that  really  shows  us  the  main  fallacy  of 
socialism.  The  socialists  charge  to  society 
what  should  be  charged  up  to  individual 
failings.  They  assign  to  the  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital  that  which  is  really  assign- 
able to  the  struggle  between  different  grades 
of  human  capacity.  Indeed,  by  missing  the 
whole  basis  of  economic  advancement,  they 
ignore  the  hopeful,  and  preach  only  the  hope- 
less, outlook  for  the  working  man.  They 
overlook  the  philosophy  which  shows  that 
progress  is  possible  through  the  will  and  in- 
dividual initiative  of  any  one  man,  and  keep 
on  insisting  that  progress  can  come  only  by 
a  purely  visionary  reconstruction  of  society. 
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Socialism  is  a  splendid  school  for  illogical 
dreamers ;  and  a  bad  school  for  learning 
about  the  real  world  in  which  we  live." 

Under  socialism  humanity  is  pictured  as 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  equality, 
men  become  slaves  of  the  state,  organised  into 
armies  or  companies,  drilled  and  disciplined 
until  every  vestige  of  freedom  is  lost  to  them, 
and  every  incentive  to  effort  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  thus,  coming  to  regard  every 
extension  of  the  functions  of  government  as 
a  step  towards  this  end,  the  individualist 
becomes  an  avowed  and  active  opponent  of 
poUtical  and  social  progress. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ireland,  a  man  whose  Hfe  has  been 
given  to  the  great  work  of  Christianity,  and 
who  should  hold  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  are  struggUng  to  better  human 
conditions,  illustrates  too  well  the  result  of 
this  method  of  reasoning  : — 

"  Private  property,  the  right  of  every  man 
to  own  and  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  brain  and 
hand,  must  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  in- 
violable. It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social 
structure.  Destroy  it,  weaken  it,  and  you 
arrest  ambition  and  effort ;  you  give  room  for 
carelessness  for  the  morrow,  to  indolence  and 
idleness  ;  you  estabUsh  barbarism. 

'*  Barbarism  is  that  state  of  society  which 
men,  having  nothing  which  is  the  exclusive 
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possession  of  any,  prey  upon  the  strength  and 
labour  of  others.  Stabihty  of  possession  and 
the  stimulus  of  ambition  and  effort  resulting 
from  it  are  vital  requisites  for  progress  and 
civilisation. 

'*  That  in  the  holding  of  private  property 
there  be  inequality  is  a  fact  that  is  inevitable  ; 
men  are  not  and  never  will  be  equal  in  the 
power  which  builds  up  prosperity  in  sacrifice 
of  self  and  the  economy  that  preserves  and 
increases  it  ;  hence  they  will  never  be  equal 
in  the  amount  of  property  that  they  do  or 
can  possess.'' 

Herbert  Spencer,  possibly  the  most  extreme 
exponent  of  the  individualistic  school,  could 
see  mischief  in  almost  every  undertaking  of 
the  state.  The  post  office  system  he  regarded 
as  an  unwise  and  unw^arranted  trespass  upon 
the  sphere  of  private  enterprise.  The  coining 
of  money  and  the  management  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  exchange  he  thought  could  and  should 
be  better  done  by  private  enterprise,  than  by 
government  supervision.  To  him  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  functions  of  Government, 
even  in  his  time  so  plainly  evident,  though 
by  no  means  so  evident  as  at  the  present  day, 
were  regarded  gloomily  as  the  evidence  of 
''the  coming  slavery."  ''All  socialism,"  he 
says,  "  is  slavery." 

Such  extreme  views,  how^ever,  cannot  be 
taken  as  generally  representative  of  the  in- 
dividualistic point  of  view.     Indeed  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  find  to-day  many  who  will 
agree  with  the  extreme  views  of  Herbert 
Spencer. 

The  old  philosophy  of  laisser  faire  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  logic  of  men's  minds ; 
it  has  died  rather  as  the  result  of  events. 
The  march  of  progress  has  at  last  made  it  the 
philosophy  of  bygone  days.  State  inter- 
ference with  industry  has  not  been  the  result 
of  any  preconceived  belief  in  such  a  policy  ; 
it  has  resulted  rather  from  our  implicit  faith 
in  private  enterprise  run  wild.  Factory  in- 
spection, laws  designed  for  the  protection  of 
working  men,  and  for  the  prevention  of  child 
labour,  compulsory  arbitration,  old  age  pen- 
sions, state  life  insurance,  public  and  municipal 
ownership,  all  these  have  come  about,  not  as 
the  result  of  any  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
state  regulation  and  methods,  but  as  the 
result  of  intolerable  conditions  which  arose  as 
the  result  of  our  implicit  faith  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

Step  by  step  the  old  philosophy  has  been 
forced  into  the  background,  until  to-day  the 
individualists  have  no  distinct  philosophy 
upon  which  they  can  agree.  Tenaciously 
they  have  held  to  the  old  philosophy.  Some 
there  may  be  who  still  hold  that  the  whole 
programme  of  state  interference  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  In  general,  however, 
their  belief  is  in  a  policy  of  limited  state  action. 
One  man  endorses  the  policy  of  state  regula- 
tion of  industry,  but  draws  the  line  at  public 
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ownership,  another  will  agree  with  the  policy 
of  public  ownership  of  certain  utilities,  others 
admit  a  larger  field  of  state  activity.  Each 
in  turn  has  set  imaginary  bounds  for  the  pro- 
gress of  state  interference.  ''  Thus  far  shall 
thou  go,  but  no  further,"  and  few  indeed  are 
there  who  behold  the  same  horizon  of  political 
progress.  Meantime,  however,  the  forces 
which  have  carried  us  forward  from  slavery 
to  feudalism,  from  feudalism  to  capitalism, 
are  still  at  work  ;  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
necessity  the  sphere  of  state  activity  continues 
to  widen,  and  with  it  also  the  horizon  of  the 
individualist's  philosophy. 

To  the  individualist  each  new  departure 
in  the  field  of  state  activity  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  It  is  the  age  of 
political  scepticism,  and  corresponds  in  part 
to  the  age  of  industrial  scepticism,  in  which 
men  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  even  ridicule, 
each  advance  in  physical  and  mechanical 
science.  The  steam  engine  had  to  fight  its 
way  against  the  strongest  of  prejudice,  the 
railway  was  to  many  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. 

Such  prejudices  are  thought  of  as  things 
of  the  past,  but  only  in  the  physical  sciences 
is  this  a  fact.  To  one  whose  political  horizon 
is  not  limited  by  such  restrictions  as  the  in- 
dividualist unconsciously  imposes,  the  same 
prejudices  may  be  observed  in  men's  hatred 
and  fear  of  socialism  and  political  innovations. 
The  violent  anti-suffragette  feeling  displayed 
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by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  British  people, 
coupled  with  the  hatred  and  fear  in  America 
of  anything  which  bears  the  name  of  socialism, 
are  certain  evidences  of  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  which  prompted  our  forefathers  in  their 
opposition  to  inventions  in  the  field  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  improvements. 
The  conspiracy  of  silence  maintained  by  the 
American  press  towards  all  progress  in  muni- 
cipal and  state  undertakings,  and  the  organized 
effort  to  discredit  every  attempt  at  state  or 
municipal  ownership,  are  in  part  the  result 
of  the  same  prejudice. 

Prejudice,  however,  is  Nature's  safeguard 
against  folly,  and  demands  that  each  new 
idea  be  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  before 
receiving  the  stamp  of  approval.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  many  foolish 
and  extravagant  experiments  in  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  field  which  might  have  resulted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  scepticism 
of  conservative  minds.  How  many  ''  Great 
Easterns  ''  might  have  been  launched  in  ad- 
vance of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  perfect 
construction  and  success,  how  many  South  Sea 
Bubbles  might  have  exploded  with  disaster 
and  ruin,  how  many  unwieldy  and  cumber- 
some appliances  would  have  littered  the  path 
of  mechanical  progress  had  it  not  been  for 
the  scepticism  which  compelled  men  to  make 
good  their  claims  before  their  ideas  could  be 
put  in  practice.  And  just  as  in  mechanical 
arts  prejudice  has  had  its  useful  effects,  so 
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also  may  it  have  its  useful  effect  upon  the 
course  of  political  progress. 

Radicals  and  socialists  alike  chafe  under 
the  restrictions  of  prejudice,  yet  it  has  made 
them  test  every  inch  of  their  ground.  We 
must  be  sure  of  being  right  before  proceeding. 
Prejudice  has  prevented  the  adoption  of 
Utopian  schemes  of  social  reform  ;  it  has  said 
to  the  socialist, ''  There  is  no  doubt  concerning 
the  evils  of  present-day  society,  we  see  the 
sufferings  of  mankind,  we  know  the  injustice 
of  capitalism,  but  we  mistrust  your  proposed 
reform.  Show  us  that  your  proposals  are 
workable  and  practicable  and  we  may  trust 
you.  Perfect  your  philosophy  first  and  then 
we  may  endorse  it.*'  And  to  this  the  socialist 
replies  that  time  alone  can  do  this.  He  has 
no  definite  scheme  to  offer,  but  only  a  vague 
conception  of  a  state  in  which  all  injustice 
shall  be  swept  away,  and  in  such  vague  schemes 
the  individualist  has  little  faith.  Even  among 
the  most  liberal  of  individualists  there  still 
exists  the  well-grounded  mistrust  of  socialism. 

Public  ownership,  state  regulation  of  in- 
dustry, old  age  pensions,  all  these  things, 
partially  the  work  of  socialists,  and  which 
many  claim  are  leading  towards  socialism,  he 
may  endorse,  but  socialism  contains  one  pre- 
dominating feature  to  which  he  is  uncom- 
promisingly opposed :  the  destruction  of 
individual  initiative  involved  in  the  socialistic 
proposals.  With  all  their  differences  of  belief, 
there  is  one  dominant  feature  of  the  individu- 
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alist's  philosophy  to  which  all  will  agree  :  the 
preservation  of  the  individuality  of  each  by 
retaining  the  relation  between  reward  and 
merit,  implied  in  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  idea  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer  : 

''  That  individuals  of  the  most  worth,  as 
measured  by  their  fitness  to  the  conditions  of 
existence,  shall  have  the  greatest  benefits, 
and  that  inferior  individuals  shall  receive 
smaller  benefits  or  suffer  greater  evils  or  both." 

This,  then,  being  the  one  point  of  agreement, 
forms  the  essential  point  of  interest  in  the 
individualistic   philosophy. 

Here  then  we  reach  the  fundamental  truth 
upon  which  the  individualistic  philosophy  is 
founded.  Men  are  not,  never  have  been  and 
never  can  be,  equal,  either  mentally  or  physic- 
ally, and  therefore  the  results  of  their  efforts 
must  ever  vary  in  value, both  as  to  the  quantity 
of  work  performed  and  quality  of  results  pro- 
duced, and,  we  conclude,  should  not  be  rewarded 
equally,  or  in  a  manner  which  ignores  this 
relation.  But  here  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  such  a  relation  may  be 
violated.  It  may  be  violated  on  the  one 
hand  by  extremes  of  inequality  through 
which  the  inferior  are  robbed  of  their  just 
reward,  and  it  may  be  violated  by  the  extreme 
of  equality  through  which  the  superior  are 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inferior,  and, 
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assuming  the  individualist  to  be  right  in 
maintaining  the  principle  of  inequality,  we 
have  nevertheless  no  right  to  assume  that 
existing  inequalities  are  justified  by  the  rela- 
tion of  reward  and  merit. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  individualistic 
philosophy  is  its  emphasis  of  the  positive 
aspect  of  the  relation  of  reward  to  merit. 
Inequality  must  be  maintained. 

To  the  less  fortunate  son  of  earth,  who  has 
not  the  opportunities  of  those  who  look  upon 
life  through  rose-coloured  glasses,  the  world 
presents  an  entirely  different  aspect.  To  him 
there  are  no  unlimited  opportunities.  A  few 
men  have  been  known  to  rise  from  the  ranks 
of  labour  and  become  wealthy,  but  these  are 
necessarily  few  ;  for  the  great  majority  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  life  of  toil,  sufQcient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  a  living  wage, 
and  no  more.  To  him  the  inequalities  which 
exist  are  amply  explained  by  an  imperfect 
and  unjust  system  of  distribution.  Interest, 
profits  and  rents  accumulate  without  labour 
and  cannot  be  traced  to  the  superior  skill  and 
labour  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  flow. 
Accident  of  birth  makes  one  man  wealthy  and 
another  poor.  To  him  the  vast  accumulations 
of  wealth  which  flow  into  the  hands  of  the 
few  are  but  the  fruits  of  labour  wrung  from 
the  hands  of  labour  by  a  cruel  system  which 
leaves  him  without  hope  to  toil  until  he  can 
toil  no  longer. 

And  is  it  without  reason  that  the  worker 
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should  hold  such  views  ?  Supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  a  man  has  produced, 
through  his  own  labour  and  foresight,  the 
equivalent  of  a  million  dollars.  Then  must 
the  law  of  reward  and  merit  assign  to  him 
the  possession  of  every  dollar  of  that  million. 
Every  dollar  of  it  is  his  and  no  man  has  the 
right  to  deprive  him  of  it.  But,  if  the  law  of 
reward  and  merit  assigns  to  him  possession 
of  all  that  he  has  produced,  does  it  not  equally 
limit  his  possessions  to  the  amount  that  he  has 
earned  ?  Does  it  not  say,  this  much  is  yours, 
but  not  one  dollar  more,  this  much  you  have 
earned,  and  only  this  ?  But  what  happens 
in  such  a  case  ?  Does  the  man  who  possesses 
a  million  dollars  ever  spend  it,  or  does  he 
need  to  spend  it  ?  A  wise  man  will  simply 
invest  his  fortune,  which,  even  at  the  rate  of 
5  %y  would  return  him  the  princely  income 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  which 
he  may  do  absolutely  no  work  whatever,  and 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  go  on  accumu- 
lating from  year  to  year  as  long  as  he  lives. 
He  need  never  spend  a  dollar  of  his  original 
capital,  yet  he  may  live  in  luxury  and  abund- 
ance all  the  days  of  his  life.  When  twenty 
years  have  passed  he  will  have  had  in  interest 
upon  his  investment  a  second  million  dollars, 
for  which  he  had  done  absolutely  nothing. 
In  one  hundred  years  the  simple  interest  would 
amount  to  twenty  million  dollars.  And  so 
it  will  go  on  accumulating  until  the  end  of 
time,  or  until  the  end  of  the  present  indus- 
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trial  order.  He  may  draw  his  safe  and  certain 
fifty  thousand  dollars  as  long  as  he  lives,  his 
children  may  draw  the  same  amount  during 
their  lives,  his  grandchildren  may  do  the 
same,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  original  investment  may  go  on  feeding  the 
wealthy,  maintaining  them  in  idleness  and 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  someone  who  must 
work  in  order  to  produce  the  wealth  which 
thus  goes  on  accumulating  without  work. 
The  enormity  of  the  injustice  which  results 
cannot  be  estimated,  nor  can  it  even  be 
imagined.  Only  by  adding  together  all  the 
wealth  which  in  this  way  accumulates  as 
rent,  interest  and  profits  could  we  ever  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  enormous  injustice, 
which  even  then  would  be  measured  only  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  could  never  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  human  want  and  suffering. 
But  the  tale  is  told  again  and  again  in  the 
slums  of  every  large  city,  in  the  death  rate 
of  children,  in  the  misery  and  squalor  of  our 
cities,  in  the  terrible  blight  which  falls  upon 
destitute  humanity.  Here  the  story  is  told 
as  no  words  can  tell  it  and  no  tongue  describe 
it.  Great  cities  are  raised  by  the  hand  of  toil 
only  to  house  the  toiler  in  miserable  tenements, 
or  to  force  him  upon  its  streets  destitute  and 
homeless. 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  some  great  cathedral, 
where,  carved  in  costly  marble,  the  face  of 
One  whose  life  was  ever  with  the  lowly,  and 
whose  sorrows  were  ever  those  of  the  dis- 
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tressed  and  disinherited,  stands  out  amid  the 
gorgeous  mockery  of  His  teachings ;  where 
some  great  spire  points  heavenward,  raised 
by  the  hands  of  toil,  labour  wrung  from  a 
suffering  people  by  the  dictum  of  fierce  com- 
petition, and  recompensed  from  the  coffer  of 
ill-gotten  gains — conscience  money  to  expiate 
the  sin  that  ground  it  from  the  blood  of  fellow- 
beings — ^here  lurks  the  worn-out  toiler,  his 
life  far  spent,  cast  aside  by  the  merciless 
traders  of  labour  to  give  place  to  younger 
and  stronger  men  :  here  in  the  shadow  of  his 
handiwork,  left  to  die  amid  his  rags,  leaving 
but  the  memory  of  a  life  of  bitter  toil  as  his 
sole  heritage  to  his  children.  No  grand  organ 
peals  forth  its  solemn  dirge,  no  choir  chants 
his  funeral  hymn,  but  with  such  rude  burial 
as  marks  the  fall  of  those  upon  the  field  of 
battle  he  is  laid  to  rest,  a  rude  stone  to  mark 
his  resting-place,  bearing  not  even  the  kindly 
epitaph,  '*  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant/' 

What  travesty  is  this  that  visits  want  and 
suffering  only  upon  those  who  toil,  leaving 
those  who,  by  more  subtle  arts,  can  shun  their 
duty  to  their  mother  earth,  to  revel  in  wealth ! 
What  god  of  wrath  is  this  who  favours  only 
those  who,  grinding  out  of  blood  their  remorse- 
less profits,  have  laid  upon  the  lives  of  labour 
the  everlasting  curse  of  strife  and  want ! 
What  mockery  of  justice  is  this  which  gives 
one  man  the  right  to  live  without  toil,  drawing 
his  certain  profits  while  he  fives,  and  passing 
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this  heritage  down  to  his  sons  and  grandsons 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  long  as 
our  industrial  system  lasts,  while  others  beg 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  work  for  such 
pittance  of  wages  as  will  keep  them  from  the 
brink  of  starvation ! 

No  thoughtful  man  has  failed  to  be  impressed 
by  these  extremes.  Huxley,  who  acknow- 
ledges frankly  that  he  could  see  no  way  out 
of  the  dilemma,  and  who  looked  upon  socialism 
as  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  is  not 
less  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
which  every  nation  sooner  or  later  must  solve. 
Almost  with  a  note  of  pessimism  he  declares  : 

''Even  the  best  of  modern  civilization 
appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  condition  of  man- 
kind which  neither  embodies  any  worthy  ideal 
nor  even  possesses  the  merit  of  stability. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that, 
if  there  is  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
family  ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, the  winning  of  a  greater  dominion  over 
Nature,  which  is  its  consequence,  and  the 
wealth  which  follows  upon  that  dominion,  are 
to  make  no  difference  in  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  want,  with  its  concomitant  physical 
and  moral  degeneration,  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  I  should  hail  the  advent  of  some 
kind  comet,  which  would  sweep  away  the  whole 
affair,  as  a  desirable  consummation.  What 
profits  it  to  the  human  Prometheus  that  he  has 
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stolen  the  fire  of  heaven  to  be  his  servant,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  obey 
him,  if  the  vulture  of  pauperism  is  eternally 
to  tear  his  very  vitals  to  keep  him  on  the 
brink  of  destruction/' ^ 

Even  Herbert  Spencer,  though  he  could  not 
realise  the  vastness  of  the  injustice  of  our 
existing  institutions,  could  not  contemplate 
our  type  of  society  with  satisfaction : 

''  The  fates  of  the  great  majority  have  ever 
been  and  doubtless  are  still  so  sad  that  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  them.  Unquestionably  the 
existing  type  of  social  organisation  is  one 
which  we  cannot  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction, and  undoubtedly  men's  activities 
accompanying  this  type  are  far  from  being 
admirable/'  ^ 

Unhke  the  great  individualistic  philosopher 
who  could  see  no  hope  of  improvement  save 
through  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments,  and  through 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  worthless  and 
poorer  elements  of  society  through  process 
of  survival.  Mill  was  not  only  able  to  recognise 
the  injustice  of  existing  conditions,  but  had 
definite  and  avowed  leanings  toward  socialism. 

''  While  we  repudiate  with  greatest  energy 
that  tyranny  of  society  over  the  individual 
which  most  socialistic  systems  are  supposed 
to  involve,  we  yet  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
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society  will  no  longer  be  divided  into  the  idle 
and  the  industrious  ;  when  the  rule  that  they 
who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat  will  be  applied, 
not  to  paupers  only,  but  impartially  to  all ; 
when  the  division  of  the  product  of  labour 
instead  of  depending,  as  in  so  great  a  degree 
it  now  does,  on  accident  of  birth,  will  be  made 
by  concert  or  an  acknowledged  principle  of 
justice  ;  and  when  it  will  no  longer  be,  or 
thought  to  be,  impossible  for  human  beings 
to  exert  themselves  strenuously  in  procuring 
benefits  which  are  not  to  be  exclusively  their 
own,  but  to  be  shared  with  the  society  they 
belong  to/'i 

But  it  is  with  no  such  keen  discernment  that 
the  proletariat  marks  his  conversion  to  the 
doctrines  of  socialism.  Once  impressed  with 
the  gigantic  wrongs  of  capitalistic  methods 
he  becomes  a  convert  to  the  ever-increasing 
army  of  revolutionists ;  blind  to  all  discretion, 
seeing  only  the  promise  of  emancipation  and 
of  a  newer  and  brighter  existence,  he  would 
seize  all  property  required  for  productive 
industry  and  endeavour  to  operate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  class.  He  himself  would  become 
the  capitalist,  and,  without  thought  of  the 
difficulties  of  reorganization  and  distribution 
of  benefits,  he  is  willing  to  destroy  what  the 
centuries  have  evolved  and,  without  know- 
ledge or  plan,  to  enter  upon  a  task  for  which 
even  his  foremost  leaders  are  unable  to  formu- 
late a  plan. 

B 
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But  it  is  not  as  a  philosophy  that  sociaHsm 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  a  great  class  movement 
whose  force  and  magnitude  has  of  late  years 
astonished  the  whole  thinking  world.  If  no 
other  proof  were  to  be  found  of  the  injustice 
of  capitalism  than  that  of  the  very  discontent 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world's  population, 
it  alone  should  be  sufficient.  Such  a  move- 
ment could  never  arise  except  as  the  result 
of  some  mighty  cause.  The  growth  of  the 
social  democratic  party  in  Germany  from 
124,655  in  1871  to  3,258,968  votes  in  1907, 
which  makes  it  numerically  the  largest  politi- 
cal party  in  the  empire,  or  over  one-quarter 
of  the  total  voting  population;  the  growth 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  Great 
Britain  from  371,931  members  in  1900  to 
1,071,940  in  T908,  together  with  their  recent 
endorsation  of  a  socialistic  programme, 
coupled  with  the  growing  socialistic  movement, 
and  the  advancing  trend  of  Liberal  and  Radical 
thought  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  some  deep-seated  evil  to  be 
overcome  by  the  combined  progress  of  Liberal, 
Radical  and  socialist  ideas. 

Crude  in  its  beginnings,  knowing  only  the 
desire  to  destroy  existing  conditions,  never 
thinking  that  their  idea  of  equality  is  one  for- 
ever unattainable,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  all  competition  would  end  only  in  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  race,  the  socialists'  cause 
is  by  no  means  one  to  be  despised  or  unheeded. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any 
large  body  of  men  upheld  a  doctrine  which, 
when  stripped  of  all  its  outward  appearances 
of  error,  did  not  contain  at  least  some  element 
of  truth  worthy  of  vindication.  If  the  truth 
contained  in  the  socialistic  idea  is  but  the 
negative  truth  which  denies  the  justice  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  it  is  nevertheless  important. 
But  apart  from  this  negative  aspect,  socialism 
is  beginning  rapidly  to  have  a  positive  aspect. 
Crude  as  the  idea  of  a  new  social  order  may 
appear,  it  is  one  which  nevertheless  is  capable 
of  development.  Though  communism  was 
the  ideal  of  the  earlier  leaders,  we  find  the 
more  modern  writers  shadowing  forth  an 
entirely  different  theory  of  the  new  social 
order. 

Shaffie  would  have  us  distribute  "  the 
collective  outputs  of  all  kinds  of  manufacture 
in  proportion  to  the  value  and  amount  of  the 
work  done  by  each  worker,''  ^  though  he  appar- 
ently has  no  definite  plan  of  measuring  the 
value  of  the  work  done. 

Grounland  asserts  the  socialistic  principle 
that  everyone  is  entitled  to  the  full  proceeds 
of  his  own  labour,  yet  he  sees  no  way  other  than 
artificial  graduation  of  effecting  this  result — 
'*  that  is,  by  retaining  for  an  unlimited  period 
the  ratio  of  wages  w^hich  at  the  time  of  the 
change  will  obtain  in  various  branches  of 
manual  work,  and  for  the  different  qualities 
of  the  workmen.  This  ratio  will  furnish  them  a 
sufficiently  accurate  graduation  of  labour.  .  .  . 
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''  Of  course  in  instituting  the  new  '  gradua- 
tioUj  in  the  labours  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor, 
they  will  make  allowance  for  the  many  years 
of  study  these  men  have  needed."  ^ 

Thus  do  we  again  find  ourselves  endeavour- 
ing to  harmonise  our  new  theories  with  the 
principle  of  the  relation  between  reward  and 
effort,  a  relation  which  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  determined  arbitrarily  by  any 
assembly  of  judge  or  rulers. 

We  are  to  retain  for  an  unlimited  period 
the  ratio  which  obtains  in  the  various  branches 
of  manual  labour  ''  at  the  time  of  the  change." 
This  is  a  ratio  which  is  determined  by  the 
natural  law  of  demand  and  supply  of  labour, 
and  as  it  is  a  ratio  which  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply  is  constantly  changing  it  cannot 
be  the  just  ratio  for  an  ''  unlimited  period." 

Assuming  that  manual  labour,  or  more 
broadly  all  labour,  differs  in  value,  it  is  evident 
that  this  difference  cannot  remain  constant 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  New  methods 
are  ever  supplanting  the  old  ones,  and  thus 
it  often  happens  that  the  labour  of  a  certain 
class  of  workers  is  not  only  rendered  of  less 
value  in  this  particular  occupation,  but  wholly 
worthless.  Again,  should  any  marked  super- 
ority  of  value  exist  in  any  branch  of  industry 
this  might  again  be  rendered  of  less  value 
by  an  increased  supply  of  labour  for  that 
particular  branch.  If  goldsmiths  were  as 
plentiful  as  navvies  it  is  evident  that  their 
value  would  be  equally  small. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  regulation  of  these 
differences  of  value  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
decided  for  all  time,  but  must  be  left  to  the 
working  of  the  natural  law  now  not  fully 
operative — that  this  continual  readjustment 
of  values  must  proceed  in  strict  accord  with 
the  law  of  reward  and  effort. 

Here  again  we  reach  by  another  route  the 
same  fundamental  truth  which  we  find  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  individualistic  philosophy, 
again  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  harmonise 
our  philosophy  with  the  one  fundamental 
conception  of  justice,  the  recognition  of  the 
relation  between  reward  and  merit ;  socialism 
emphasizing  the  negative  aspect  and  in- 
dividualism the  positive  aspect  of  this  one 
and  the  same  truth ;  socialism  claiming  that 
none  should  receive  greater  reward  than  that 
deteriTiined  by  such  relation,  individualism 
claiming  that  none  should  be  deprived  of 
superior  rewards  justified  by  this  relation. 

And  thus  having  found  the  point  of  harmony 
between  these  extreme  views,  may  we  not 
assume  that  the  truth  thus  formulated  is  that 
which  when  fully  interpreted  will  be  found  to 
be  the  essential  and  fundamental  truth  under- 
lying the  whole  science  of  politics  and  sociology. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  develop  this 
truth,  so  far  as  possible,  into  a  definite  code 
of  ethics  which,  if  logically  interpreted,  must 
furnish  an  unquestionable  guide  for  all  future 
reform. 

The    elaboration    of    this    principle    must 
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establish  the  necessity  for  many  far-reaching 
reforms.  It  is  evident  that  it  cannot  counten- 
ance those  extremes  of  inequahty  which 
existing  institutions  entail,  while  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  must  give 
full  recognition  to  those  inequalities,  both 
physical  and  mental,  which  men  everywhere 
exhibit.  It  must  unite  the  fullest  liberty  of 
the  subject  with  a  just  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  product  of  labour. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    FACTORS 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  the  problem  of  distribution^  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  first  have  a  correct 
statement  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

There  are  two  factors  essential  to  production 
— namely,  land,  under  which  term  we  include 
not  only  the  soil  but  the  whole  earth  and  all 
that  it  produces  spontaneously  and  without  the 
aid  of  man  ;  and  labour,  under  which  heading 
we  include  every  activity  mental  or  physical, 
by  which  man  is  enabled  to  modify  the  natural 
conditions  which  surround  him,  and  from 
which  he  appropriates  everything  necessary 
to  life  and  happiness.  Adam  Smith  seems 
to  have  stated  this  simple  truth  far  better 
than  his  more  popular  successors  : 

*'  The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  which 
it  annually  consumes  and  which  consist  always 
either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
labour  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that 
produce  from  other  nations." 

Not  content  with  this  simple  statement  of 
23 
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self-evident  truth,  which  apparently  seemed 
an  insufficient  explanation  of  the  division  of 
wealth  into  rent,  wages  and  interest,  Mill 
invented  the  more  convenient  hypothesis  in- 
cluding the  third  factor  of  production,  thus 
framing  a  more  satisfactory  theory  to  fit  the 
three  divisions  of  wealth. 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  as  follows  : — 
I.  There  are  three  factors  necessary  to  the 
production  of  wealth — namely,  land,  labour 
and  capital : 

''  Capital  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of 
wealth  saved  over  to  assist  future  production. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  that  capital  is  really 
not  necessary  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
because  a  savage  for  instance  may  gather  the 
berries  and  roots  on  which  he  subsists  without 
the  help  of  any  previously  stored-up  wealth  ; 
or  a  civilized  man,  thrown  naked  on  a  desert 
island,  may  by  his  labour  applied  to  land 
gradually  accumulate  and  create  wealth.  The 
objection,  however,  is  fanciful  rather  than 
essential.  The  moment  the  savage  shapes  a 
flint  and  uses  it  as  a  tool,  he  is  no  longer  in- 
dependent of  capital.  The  moment  Robinson 
Crusoe  saves  back  half  the  berries  gathered  on 
Monday  to  supply  himself  with  food  while  he 
works  uninterruptedly  at  his  canoe  on  Tuesday 
he  is  no  longer  without  capital.  It  may  be 
stated  broadly  that,  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  and  modern  industry,  capital  is 
one  of  the  requisites  of  production.'* 
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2.  Capital  forms  the  fund  from  which 
labour  is  supported  during  production  : 

*'  What  capital  does  for  production  is  to 
afford  the  shelter,  protection,  tools  and 
materials  which  the  work  requires  and  to  feed 
and  otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  during 
the  process/' 

3.  Production  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  wealth  to  be  used  as  capital : 

*'  If  the  supply  of  capital  is  increased,  it 
will  be  engaged  in  some  fresh  employment, 
or  else  it  will  be  absorbed  in  the  industries 
already  existing.  In  both  these  cases  there  will 
be  a  greater  amount  of  circulating  capital  and 
the  wages  fund  will  be  augmented.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  increase  in  the  wages  fund  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  those  among  whom  the  wages 
are  distributed,  wages  will  rise  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  will  be  improved. 

''It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  circum- 
stances which  increase  capital  tend  powerfully 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor.'' 

4.  Interest  is  lawful  and  should  be  perpetual : 

*'  Profits  are  the  reward  of  capital  for  the 
services  it  renders  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
Capital  was  defined  in  a  previous  section  as 
that  part  of  wealth  set  aside  to  assist  future 
production.  Capital  is  consequently  the 
result   of  saving,  but  in   order  to   fulfil  its 
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function,  it  must  be  either  wholly  or  partially 
consumed.  It  is  evident  that  the  owners 
of  wealth  will  not  consent  to  its  being  appro- 
priated to  assist  future  production  unless  they 
are  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the  produce.  This 
share  is  termed  profits.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  it  is  an  injustice  that  capital  should  receive 
any  reward  for  its  part  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  Capitalists  are  by  such  persons  de- 
nounced as  selfish  usurers,  and  the  interest 
which  their  wealth  returns  to  them  is  regarded 
as  if  it  had  been  stolen  from  the  public. 
M.Bastiat  combated  these  notions  (which  atone 
time  were  very  prevalent  in  France)  in  a  series 
of  tracts,  in  which,  by  a  number  of  examples, 
he  showed  the  real  nature  of  the  profits  of 
capital  proving  that  it  is  lawful  and  explaining 
why  it  should  be  perpetual.' ' 

Briefly  stated  this  is  the  orthodox  theory  of 
capital. 

The  quotations,  in  every  instance,  are 
taken  from  Mrs  Fawcett's  ''  Political  Economy 
for  Beginners,'*  which  for  several  reasons  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  more  cumbersome 
volume  of  Mill's  ''  Principles  of  Political 
Economy."  Being  a  condensation  of  the 
matter  of  the  larger  volume,  it  has  not  only 
the  advantage  of  presenting  the  main  points 
of  his  arguments  in  a  more  brief  and  concise 
form,  but  is  more  familiar  to  a  class  of  people 
who  have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
read  the  larger  volume. 
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Now  it  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  based 
upon  these  deductions  are  of  grave  importance. 
If  it  is  true  that  capital  is  a  necessary  third 
factor  of  production — that  any  circumstances 
which  tend  to  increase  capital  tend  powerfully 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  if 
interest  is  lawful,  and  profits  justified  as 
the  reward  of  abstinence — then  we  should  be 
content  with  the  conditions  which  now  exist. 
But  surely  we  have  good  grounds  for  question- 
ing such  a  theory.  Surely,  if  it  is  the  dictum 
of  political  economy  that  interest  is  lawful  and 
should  be  perpetual,  it  is  equally  the  dictum 
of  ethics  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall  not 
eat,  and  here  we  reach  a  deadlock. 

Once  justify  interest  and  you  make  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  live  without  work  during 
his  whole  lifetime,  and  pass  the  heritage  on 
from  generation  to  generation  until  the  end 
of  time,  and  this  perforce  is  the  reward  of 
abstinence. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  this  theory  in  the 
order  in  which  it  has  been  stated  : 

"  Land  as  an  agent  of  Production. — A  few 
moments'  reflection  will  reveal  the  indispen- 
able  nature  of  the  service  which  land  renders 
to  the  production  of  wealth.  There  is  no 
article  of  commerce  the  origin  of  which  cannot 
be  either  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  land. 
Look  around  the  room  in  which  you  sit,  or  look 
at  the  clothes  you  wear,  and  you  will  notice 
that  you  can  see  nothing  that  has  not  been 
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derived  from  the  land.  The  piece  of  woollen 
cloth^  for  instance,  is  derived  from  the  land. 
The  wool  of  which  it  is  made  has  been  originally 
taken  from  the  back  of  the  sheep  which  lived 
on  the  grass,  turnips,  etc.,  grown  on  the  land. 
Calico  can  be  traced  even  more  directly  to  the 
land.  The  cotton  plant,  from  the  fibres  of 
which  calico  is  made,  is  the  production  of  the 
land.  All  manufactured  articles  are  made 
either  of  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  land." 

Labour  is  defined  as  moving  one  thing  to 
or  from  another.  ''  Man  has  no  other  way 
of  acting  upon  matter  than  by  moving  it.'' 

And  now,  having  defined  these  two  factors, 
do  we  not  necessarily  include  all  others  which 
contribute  to  production  ?  Must  we  not  con- 
clude that  capital,  in  common  with  all  other 
wealth,  is  a  product  of  land  and  labour  ? 
Whence  then  this  attribute  of  capital  which 
by  some  occult  power  justifies  interest  and 
profits  ?  Capital  is  defined  as  **  that  part  of 
wealth  saved  over  to  assist  future  production.'' 

''  The  moment  the  savage  becomes  possessed 
of  flint  and  uses  it  as  a  tool,  he  is  no  longer 
independent  of  capital.  But  whence  came 
this  capital  without  which  you  say  he  is 
absolutely  helpless.  Mark  you,  he  produced 
it.  The  flint  from  which  it  is  made  is  from 
the  land,  and  by  labour  he  gave  it  the  shape 
and  form  which  makes  it  a  useful  tool.  The 
moment    Robinson    Crusoe    gathers    enough 
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berries  on  Monday  to  enable  him  to  work 
uninterruptedly  on  Tuesday,  he  becomes  a 
capitalist ;  but,  perforce,  he  was  a  capitalist 
long  before  this.  He  was  a  capitalist  when, 
destitute  of  all  outward  property,  he  landed 
on  that  desolate  island,  for  was  he  not 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  accumulated 
vitality,  drawn  from  the  produce  of  past 
labour,  which  enabled  him  to  gather  the  berries, 
and  by  the  same  token  every  man  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  capitalist,  for  without  at  least 
some  amount  of  accumulated  vitality,  he  is 
certainly  dead/' 

All  that  we  can  possibly  hope  to  prove 
from  this  line  of  argument  is  that,  unless  we 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  forethought,  we 
must  go  hungry  until  we  can  gather  berries,  or 
garner  the  coming  season's  grain,  a  very 
obvious  fact  which  does  not  in  the  least  help 
us  to  prove  that  interest  is  other  than  an 
appropriation  of  the  product  of  labour. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  true  of  any  community, 
and  more  especially  so  of  our  modern  industrial 
society,  that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is 
wonderfully  increased  by  the  accumulations 
of  machinery,  buildings,  railways,  etc.,  which 
we  term  fixed  capital,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
true  that,  without  the  accumulation  of  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  sufficient  to  last  from  one  season 
to  another,  society  could  not  exist  during  the 
interval  required  for  fresh  production  of  these 
necessaries,  which  proves  only  that  man  cannot 
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subsist  except  by  accumulating  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  product  of  labour  to  tide  him 
over  until  the  following  season's  harvest  has 
been  gathered  and  manufactured  into  the 
forms  fit  for  his  use. 

Wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  if  you  please 
to  term  these  things  capital,  but  we  trust  are  not 
always,  and  will  not  always  be,  paid  grudgingly 
by  the  class  who  now  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  are  therefore  termed  capitalists. 

When  we  discuss  the  much-disputed  question 
as  to  whether  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital 
or  out  of  the  product  of  labour  we  are  simply 
beating  the  air.  It  all  depends  upon  our  de- 
finition of  capital,  of  which  we  have  at  least 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  more  or  less  diverging. 

If  capital  is  but  the  accumulated  product  of 
labour, why  argue  the  question  further?  Wages 
are  paid  from  capital,  wages  are  paid  from  the 
product  of  labour,  and  here  the  dispute  ends. 

Passing  to  the  problem  of  distribution,  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  capital 
and  wealth  which  is  not  capital  becomes 
apparent.  If  interest  is  lawful  and  should  be 
perpetual,  if  profits  are  the  reward  of  abstin- 
ence and  justified  by  the  use  of  money  or 
goods  as  capital,  it  becomes  important  to 
know  just  what  portion  of  wealth  should  be 
included  in  the  term  capital. 

''  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wealth 
expended  in  wages  is  not  all  employed  to 
support    productive   labourers.     A    consider- 
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able  portion  of  it  is  distributed  to  those  whose 
labour  is  strictly  unproductive.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  wages  fund  which  supports  pro- 
ductive labour  is  capital.  The  wages  fund, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  two  leading 
divisions  : 

''  1st,  that  which  supports  productive  labour 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  general  capital  of  the 
country ;  and,  2nd,  that  which  supports 
labour  not  creative  of  wealth  and  goes  into 
unproductive  consumption." 

If  capital  is  to  be  defined  as  ''  only  that 
portion  of  the  wages  fund  which  supports 
productive  labour,"  the  distinction  is  one 
which  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  make.  The 
question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  required  to 
support  productive  labour.  Do  we  mean 
simply  enough  to  keep  the  labourer  in  a  state 
of  physical  fitness  for  his  work,  or  do  we 
include  also  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children  ?  Do  we  draw  the  line  at  a  homespun 
suit  and  a  straw  hat,  or  do  we  allow  a  tweed 
suit  and  a  felt  hat  for  Sunday  wear  ?  ''  Capi- 
tal is  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the 
labourer  during  the  process  of  production." 
That  part  of  his  wages  therefore  which  he 
spends  on  amusements  or  puts  in  the  church 
collection  is  not  capital.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  few  who  do  not  perform  some  service 
of  use  or  value  to  the  community  who  are 
not  ''  labourers  during  the  process  of  pro- 
duction."     Apart    from    our    idle    capitalist 
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who  enjoys  the  '*  reward  of  abstinence"  to 
the  extent  of  opulence,  there  are  few  who  are 
not  in  some  degree  labourers.  The  minister, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  a  host  of  others 
receive  for  their  services  more  than  is  necessary 
to  ''feed  and  otherwise  maintain''  them 
*'  during  the  process  of  production/'  How 
then  are  we  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
wages  which  form  a  part  of  capital  and  wages 
which  are  not  capital  ?  We  are  hopelessly  at 
sea  so  far  as  our  definition  of  capital  is  con- 
cerned, and,  failing  such  a  definition,  how  are 
we  to  justify  interest,  which,  according  to  the 
economists,  is  the  just  reward  of  capital  ? 

As  further  evidence  of  the  confusion  arising 
from  this  remarkable  theory  we  refer  to  the 
third  link  in  the  chain  of  argument^ — namely, 
that  the  amount  of  wealth  devoted  to  future 
production  is  the  sole  factor  which  regulates 
the  amount  of  production. 

No  matter  how  great  the  amount  of  capital 
seeking  investment,  it  will  always  be  absorbed 
in  existing  industries,  or  it  will  give  rise  to 
fresh  production,  entailing  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  and  tending  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes. 

''  The  most  important  practical  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  for  it  shows  that 
the  capitalist,  and  not  the  spendthrift  or  the 
almsgiver,  is  he  who  renders  the  truest  service 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  com- 
munity." 
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Well,  but  what  is  to  happen  when  our  system 
of  free  education  has  aided  you  in  impressing  the 
importance  of  this  fact  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and  when  every  man,  having  become  imbued 
with  the  desire  of  rendering  the  truest  service 
to  the  whole  community,  and  incidentally 
to  profit  thereby,  limits  himself  to  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  in  order  that  he  may  employ 
his  savings  in  future  production  ?  May  we 
not  ask  what  is  to  become  of  the  commodities 
which  your  enormously  increased  production 
will  place  upon  the  market  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  be  confused  by  any 
such  perplexing  questions.  It  is  essential 
that  we  should  remember  that  '*  a  demand 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour/' 
This  is  a  ''  most  important  proposition  re- 
specting capital,  one  which  it  is  essential  that 
the  student  should  thoroughly  understand,*' 
and  perhaps  after  having  mastered  this  pro- 
position, which  means,  if  it  means  anything, 
that  an  increased  demand  for  commodities 
does  not  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  labour  as  a  means  of  supplying  it,  we  may 
be  able  to  understand  why  the  production  of 
commodities  can  be  profitably  increased,  while 
the  demand  is,  with  equal  rapidity,  being  de- 
creased. 

The  importance  of  these  conclusions  being 
apparent  we  pause  to  examine  one  of  the 
examples  whereby  ''  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions can  be  best  shown." 

A  manufacturer  of  woollen  cloth  is  in  the 
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habit  of  spending  annually  £50  in  lace. 
Eventually  he  decides  to  do  without  lace  and 
employ  the  ;^5o  in  his  own  business.  ''  The 
lace  manufacturer,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  lace,  would  diminish 
the  production,  and  would  withdraw  from  his 
business  an  amount  of  capital  corresponding 
to  the  diminished  demand.  As  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  lace  maker  would, 
on  losing  some  of  his  custom,  become  more 
extravagant  or  would  cease  to  desire  to  derive 
income  from  the  capital  which  the  diminished 
demand  has  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
own  business,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  would 
invest  this  capital  in  some  other  industry.*' 

Possibly  he  would  invest  it  in  that  of  cloth- 
making,  for  which  the  demand  appears  un- 
limited, since  our  friend  the  cloth  manufacturer 
can  invest  his  additional  £50  without  even 
consulting  the  market,  and  without  reference 
to  the  demand,  which  in  the  case  of  the  lace 
maker  so  readily  compelled  him  to  diminish 
his  capital. 

'*  This  capital  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
his  former  customer,  the  woollen  cloth  manu- 
facturer is  now  paying  his  labourers  with  ; 
it  is  a  second  capital ;  and  in  place  of  ^^50 
employed  in  maintaining  labour  there  is  now 
£100  so  employed.  There  is  no  transfer  from 
lace  makers  to  cloth  makers.  There  is  a  fresh 
employment  of  cloth  makers  and  a  transfer 
from  the  lace  makers  to  some  other  labourers.'' 

All  of  which  is  very  true  as  long  as   the 
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demand  for  cloth,  or  the  product  of  ''  some 
other  industry  "  holds  out ;  but  what  is  to 
happen  when  the  consumers  of  cloth  decide 
to  limit  their  consumption  and  devote  their 
savings  to  the  employment  of  "  more  cloth 
makers." 

If  further  evidence  of  the  failure  of  this 
theory  were  needed,  we  find  it  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  periods  of  depression  of 
trade  which  are  as  constantly  preceded  by 
periods  of  exceptional  industrial  activity. 
The  hand  that  writes  upon  the  annals  of  our 
history,  in  large  and  glaring  letters,  that  all 
men  may  see,  the  word  ''prosperity,''  writes  as 
surely,  in  letters  that  may  not  be  deciphered 
by  the  keenest  business  head,  the  word  ''  over 
production,'*  and  at  the  termination  of  a 
period  of  great  prosperity,  large  profits,  high 
wages,  expanded  credit,  over-trading,  over- 
building and  high  living,  there  commences  a 
period  of  stagnation ;  prices  break  and  still 
there  are  no  purchasers,  wholesalers  are  over- 
stocked and  retailers  cannot  make  sales,  while 
manufacturers  are  absolutely  unable  to  market 
their  products  at  prices  even  below  the  cost 
of  production.  Finally  failures  occur,  then 
more  failures,  banks  are  involved,  values 
begin  to  crumble,  and  in  Wall  Street  we  have 
a  Black  Monday,  followed  by  prolonged  de- 
pression, and  at  the  very  time  when  markets 
are  overstocked,  and  there  are  more  con- 
sumable commodities  on  the  market  than 
humanity  has  use  for,  labourers  throng  the 
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streets  searching  in  vain  for  work,  and  vainly 
trying  to  piece  out  an  existence  on  the  brink 
of  starvation. 

David  Wells  tells  us,  of  the  almost  universal 
depression  that  prevailed  during  the  years 
1873  to  1889,  *'  that  statistics  not  only  fail  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  any  great  degree  of 
scarcity  anywhere,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove 
that  those  countries  in  which  depression  has 
been,  and  is,  most  severely  felt  are  the  very 
ones  in  which  desirable  commodities  of  every 
description,  railroads,  ships,  houses,  live 
stock,  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  luxuries,  have 
year  by  year  been  accumulating  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  offered  for  use  or 
consumption  at  rates  unprecedented  for 
cheapness.  If  lack  of  capital,  furthermore,  by 
distinction  or  perversion,  had  been  the  cause, 
the  rate  of  profit  on  the  use  of  capital  would 
have  been  higher  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
rate  of  profit  on  even  the  most  promising  kinds 
of  capital  during  recent  years  has  been  every- 
where exceptionally  low.'*  ^ 

The  question  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  and,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be 
solved  a  priori  from  any  such  theory  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  functions  of  capital.  The 
question  is  not  as  to  whether  the  use  of  capital 
aids  in  the  production  of  wealth,  for  this  is 
freely  admitted.  The  question  is  as  to  whether 
capitalists  are  entitled  to  the  profits  which  the 
use  of  capital  enables  them  to  earn. 

Under  our  existing  industrial  organization 
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or  want  of  organization,  the  accumulation  and 
use  of  capital  would  most  certainly  cease, 
were  it  not  for  the  profits  which  capitalists 
hope  to  reap  from  the  use  of  it,  so  that  the 
real  question  at  issue  is  the  all-important  one  : 
should  the  present  capitalistic  system  of 
production  be  maintained  ?  Now  I  willingly 
submit  that,  until  we  can  find  some  form  of 
social  organization  which  will  better  fulfil  the 
laws  of  progress  and  justice,  our  wisest  course 
would  be  to  remain  content  with  existing 
conditions,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  I  leave 
for  consideration  in  a  future  chapter.  The 
question  which  here  concerns  us,  is  whether 
or  not  the  existing  system  conforms  to  these 
laws  of  justice  and  equity.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  things  as  they  are,  but  with  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  question  is,  should 
it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  live  without  work  ? 
Should  we  not  require  each  man,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of 
national  wealth,  out  of  which  he,  with  all  other 
members  of  society,  must  be  maintained  ? 
Our  Rogers,  our  Morgans  and  our  Rocke- 
fellers, you  may  truly  say,  have  been  the  very 
soul  of  our  industrial  advancement ;  and  for 
the  services  which  they  have  in  this  way  con- 
tributed to  production  the}^  are  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  substantial  share  in  the  wealth 
they  have  helped  to  produce  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  their  gains  have  been  far  greater  than 
those  which  would  justly  compensate  them 
for  their  services.     The  fact  that  the  careful 
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investment  of  their  accumulated  wealth, 
which  requires  only  the  purchase  of  good 
industrial  securities,  which  yearly  go  on 
increasing  in  value,  will  assure  to  them  an 
enormous  income,  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  descendants  who  possess  no  such  business 
qualities,  and  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
fund  of  national  wealth  ;  and  the  fact  that 
these  investments  may  continue  to  maintain, 
in  idleness  and  luxury,  successive  generations, 
as  long  as  the  existing  capitalistic  system  of 
production  may  last,  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  existing  system  should 
not  be  perpetuated. 

But  patience,  dear  reader,  we  have  yet  to 
consider  the  example  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
prove  that  interest  is  lawful  and  should  be 
perpetual. 

^'  Now  it  seems  that  long  ago,  when  tools 
were  not  as  extensively  used  as  at  this 
present  time,  one  James,  a  poor  carpenter, 
had  made  for  himself  a  plane,  which  was  much 
admired  by  a  fellow-carpenter,  William,  who 
sought  to  borrow  the  plane  for  his  own  use, 
agreeing  to  return  a  new  plane  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  at  which  time  it  would  be  worn  out. 
But  James,  being  of  a  pecuniary  turn  of  mind, 
and  not  inclined  to  accept  these  terms,  argues 
as  follows  : — 

'' '  I  made  the  plane  for  myself  and  not  for 
you.  I  expect  to  gain  some  advantage  from 
it.     I  made  the  plane  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
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proving  my  work  and  my  condition  ;  if  you 
merely  return  it  to  me  in  a  year,  it  is  you  who 
will  gain  the  profit  of  it  during  the  whole 
of  that  time.  I  am  not  bound  to  do  you  such 
a  service  without  receiving  anything  in  return. 
Therefore,  if  you  wish  for  my  plane,  besides 
the  restoration  already  bargained  for,  you 
must  give  me  a  new  plane  as  a  compensation 
for  the  advantages  of  which  I  will  be  deprived.' 
''  These  terms  are  agreed  to,  but  the  singular 
part  of  it  is  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  plane  came  into  James'  possession,  he 
lent  it  again  ;  recovered  it,  and  lent  it  a 
third  and  a  fourth  time.  It  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  who  still  lends  it." 

Strange  that  the  historian  of  these  remark- 
able events  should  have  neglected  to  tell  us 
where  William  got  the  new  plane  which  he 
returned  to  James  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or, 
having  been  able  to  procure  this,  why  he  did 
not  procure  one  for  his  own  use  in  the  first 
place.  Stranger  than  all  this  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  carpenters  unable  to 
purchase  or  make  planes  for  themselves,  that 
James  could  lend  his  worn-out  plane  again  and 
again  until  it  finally  passes  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  who  still  lends  it. 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  these  strange  happen- 
ings of  long  ago  to  the  $600,000,000  of  interest 
and  profits  which  our  railroads  annually  dis- 
burse. Provided  William  and  James  are 
simply   disposing   of   their   lawful   and   just 
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earnings,  according  to  their  own  desires,  we  may 
justify  the  interest  which  James  charges  for 
his  plane,  but  if  James  were  to  have  stolen  the 
plane  from  William  in  the  first  place,  or  if  he 
by  some  subtle  means  had  made  it  impossible 
for  William  to  obtain  a  plane  on  any  other  terms, 
surely  we  must  think  differently  of  the  bargain. 

Interest  is  the  *'  sum  which  a  borrower  gives 
to  a  lender  for  consideration  of  the  loan  "  and 
is  measured  by  the  rate  paid  on  securities 
which  involve  no  risk.  All  other  profits  are 
either  wages  of  superintendence  or  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  Recent  economic  developments, 
however,  have  taught  us  a  very  different  law 
of  interest.  Industries  which  involve  the 
least  risk  very  often  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
dividends,  and,  being  joint  stock  companies, 
these  annual  payments  can  hardly  be  justified 
as  the  wages  of  superintendence.  The 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  possibly  the  most  powerful 
industrial  organisation  in  America,  has  been 
known  to  pay  dividends  of  30  %,  and  even 
50  %.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  on  Government  securities  must 
be  influenced  by  the  rate  which  capital  earns 
in  industrial  undertakings,  which  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  theory  here  set  forth. 

In  modern  times,  planes  are  made  in  a 
different  way,  and  disposed  of  on  different 
terms,  than  those  agreed  upon  by  James 
and  William.  James  has  become  the  owner 
of  a  modern  factory,  he  has  purchased  a 
number  of  valuable,  labour-saving  inventions. 
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His  establishment  includes  many  valuable 
machines,  which  enable  him  to  make  planes  of 
an  entirely  different  and  superior  quality  to 
those  used  by  William,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  can  be  produced  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 
William  could  not  possibly  hope  to  compete 
with  James,  even  should  he  have  mastered 
every  detail  of  the  business  and  become  better 
fitted  for  the  work  of  superintending  than 
James  is.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  no 
capital,  in  the  second  place,  James  can  supply 
all  the  planes  that  are  required,  and,  having 
accumulated  a  great  deal  more  than  the  original 
capital  required  to  start  the  business,  can 
afford  to  undersell  William  to  an  extent  that 
would  eventually  drive  him  out  of  business. 
Thus  James  prospers  and  eventually  retires 
from  active  business,  becoming  the  principal 
stockholder  in  James  &  Co.  A  manager  is 
appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  which, 
having  grown  with  the  trade,  employs  perhaps 
a  thousand  of  hands.  These  are  the  original 
Jameses  of  our  fable,  the  poor  carpenters,  and, 
having  nothing  to  sell  but  their  labour,  must 
depend  upon  their  superior  skill  for  any 
advantage  which  they  are  to  obtain  over 
others  of  their  class.  Their  wages  are  regulated 
by  competition,  which  compels  them  to  toil 
without  ceasing  in  order  that  they  may  live 
and  enjoy  the  barest  comforts  of  life. 

But  there  is  no  law  of  competition  for  our 
modern  James.  If  his  competitors  have  not 
been  driven  out  of  the  field  he  is  in  a  league 
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with  them  that  they  may  divide  the  spoils  of 
the  game,  for  James  &  Co.  have  found  that 
combination  pays  better  than  competition. 
Even  where  competition  exists,  unless  rivals 
have  declared  a  war  of  prices,  there  is  that 
tacit  agreement  among  producers  which  keeps 
prices  at  such  a  level  that  good  profits  are 
always  earned. 

But  James  &  Co.  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  manufacture  of  planes  alone,  they  make 
saws  and  chisels  and  hammers  ;  and  there 
are  other  James  &  Co's.  making  almost  every- 
thing that  is  used  in  everyday  life  ;  they  own 
our  railroads  and  our  coal  mines  ;  they  control 
the  wheat  markets  and  the  flour  mills  ;  they 
own  the  oil  wells  and  the  iron  mines  ;  they 
build  our  ships  and  our  locomotives,  our 
factories  and  our  houses ;  they  have  created 
a  monopoly  in  the  earth  itself,  for  they  own 
large  tracts  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
land  ;  they  corrupt  our  politicians  and  they 
buy  legislatures  ;  they  own  the  public  press, 
and  even  the  courts  of  justice  obey  their 
command.  Like  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Jacob,  ''  They  abhor  judgment  and  pervert 
all  equity.  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood, 
and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  thereof 
preach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money.  Yet  will  they  lean  upon 
the  Lord  and  say.  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us, 
none  evil  can  come  upon  us." 

Out  of  the  hands  of  toil,  wherein  all  riches 
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must  have  their  beginning,  is  built  the  house 
of  James,  with  marble  and  rich  stones,  while 
William  pays  the  price  on  his  plane  and  on 
his  hammer,  on  his  bread,  on  his  raiment,  on 
the  wretched  tenement  which  scarce  shelters 
him  from  the  cold,  and  upon  the  coffin  in 
which,  at  the  close  of  his  life  of  toil  he  is 
borne  to  his  last,  and  first,  resting  place,  while 
the  profits  go  to  swell  the  glory  and  riches  of 
those  who  live  by  the  ''  reward  of  abstinence/' 
But  are  we  never  to  know  anything  better 
than  capitalism  ?  Are  we  never  to  accumu- 
late capital  except  for  the  purpose  of  profits  ? 
Are  we  never  to  organize  industry  except  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  the  consumer  ?  Must 
labour  ever  be  squeezed  down  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  must  prices  ever  be  squeezed 
up  to  the  limit  of  our  purchasing  power,  that 
the  few  who  enjoy  the  profits  may  become 
immensely  wealthy.  Do  we  admit  that  these 
things  are  the  inevitable,  essential,  never  to  be 
reformed,  never  to  be  improved  ?  Have  we 
reached  the  goal  of  our  progress  ?  Has  evolu- 
tion at  last  found  a  resting  place  ?  Surely 
not.  Surely  the  spirit  of  progress  and  justice 
which  has  brought  us  thus  far  on  our  journey 
will  carry  us  further.  Surely  the  generations 
of  the  future  are  to  know  a  better  method  of 
distribution  than  that  which  leaves  the  man 
who  toils  bereft  of  all  he  produces  save 
enough  to  keep  him  from  starvation,  while 
the  idle  rich  revel  in  luxury,  knowing  only  how 
to  destroy,  but  never  to  produce. 


CHAPTER    III 

FREEDOM   AND   EQUALITY 

'*  In  looking  through  a  series  of  critical  notices 
the  other  day,  my  eyes  were  caught  by  a  remark 
upon  my  essay,  '  On  the  Natural  Inequality 
of  Men/  to  the  effect  that  it  was  well  enough, 
but  why  should  I  have  taken  all  that  trouble 
to  slay  the  slain. 

''  Evidently  the  propounder  of  the  question 
believes  that  the  doctrines  of  that  school  of 
political  philosophers  of  which  Rousseau  was 
the  typical  representative  are  not  only  killed 
but  dead.  But  whatever  may  hold  good  of 
men  doctrines  do  not  necessarily  die  from  being 
killed."  1 

Had  I  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  my 
readers  were  acquainted  with  these  two 
essays,  the  one  referred  to  in  the  above  and 
the  other  from  which  the  quotation  was 
taken,  this  chapter  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted.  Essays  of  this  class,  however,  do 
not  readily  find  their  way  to  the  majority 
of  readers,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
their  teaching  has  become  anything  like  so 
widely  diffused  as  have  the  doctrines  which 
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apparently  still  live  and  thrive  in  spite  of 
Professor  Huxley's  efforts. 

As  illustrative  of  the  statement  that  doctrines 
do  not  die  from  being  slain,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  these  essays,  there  appeared  the 
most  complete  and  elaborate  system  of  ethics, 
founded  wholly  upon  the  doctrines  which 
Professor  Huxley's  critic  considered  as  having 
heep.  previously  slain  and  presumably  dead ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  doctrines  are  put 
forward  with  the  weight  of  authority  which 
attaches  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Herbert 
Spencer  furnishes  our  sole  excuse  for  this 
additional  attempt  to  slay  the  slain. 

In  1892,  two  years  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  essays  referred  to,  there  appeared 
the  final  volume  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ''  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,"  volume  two,  of  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics,"  containing  in  the  first  seven 
chapters  his  development  of  the  law  of  justice, 
which  is  that  "  Every  man  is  free  to  do  all 
that  which  he  wills,  provided  that  he  infringes 
not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man." 
This  principle  and  in  substance  the  resulting 
corollaries  are  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in 
his  earlier  work,  ''  Social  Statics,"  published 
in  1850  ;  though,  as  he  tells  us,  ''  What  there 
was  in  my  first  book  of  supernaturalistic 
interpretation  has  disappeared  and  the  inter- 
pretation has  become  exclusively  naturalistic 
— that  is,  evolutionary — with  this  difference 
may  be  joined  the  concomitant  difference  that 
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whereas  a  biological  origin  for  ethics  was  in 
'  Social  Statics  '  only  indicated,  such  origin 
has  now  been  definitely  set  forth,  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  consequences  has  become 
a  cardinal  trait." 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  volume, 
treating  of  the  biological  origin  of  justice, 
contain  matter  entirely  new,  and  which,  as  we 
will  hereafter  see,  leads  to  an  entirely  different 
interpretation  of  justice  from  that  finally 
arrived  at  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the 
volume. 

Passing  over  Chapter  IV.,  *'  The  Sentiment 
of  Justice,''  we  find  in  Chapter  V.,  ''  The  Idea 
of  Justice,''  the  first  step  in  the  argument 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  exception : 

''  Already  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
idea  of  justice,  or  at  least  the  human  idea  of 
justice,  contains  two  elements.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  that  positive  element  implied 
by  each  man's  claims  to  unimpeded  activities 
and  the  benefits  they  bring.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  that  negative  element  implied 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  limits  which  the 
presence  of  other  men,  having  like  claims, 
necessitates.  Two  opposite  traits  in  these 
two  components  especially  arrest  our  atten- 
tion. 

''  Inequality  is  the  prime  idea  suggested, 
for  if  the  principle  is  that  each  shall  receive 
the  benefits  and  evils  due  to  his  own  nature 
and    consequent    conduct,    then,    since    men 
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differ  in  their  powers,  there  must  be  difference 
in  the  result  of  their  conduct.  Unequal 
amounts  of  benefit  are  implied. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Mutual  limitations  to  men's  activities 
suggest  a  contrary  idea.  When  it  is  seen 
that  if  each  pursues  his  ends,  regard- 
less of  his  neighbours'  claims,  quarrels  must 
result,  there  arises  the  consciousness  of 
bounds  which  must  be  set  to  the  doings  of 
each  to  avoid  the  quarrels.  Experience  shows 
that  these  bounds  are,  on  the  average,  the 
.same  for  all.  And  the  thought  of  spheres  of 
action  bounded  by  one  another,  which  hence 
results,  involves  the  conception  of  equality. 

**  For  if  each  of  these  opposite  conceptions 
of  justice  is  accepted  as  true  in  part  and  then 
supplemented  by  the  other,  there  results 
that  conception  of  justice  which  arises  from 
contemplating  the  laws  of  life  as  carried 
on  in  the  social  state.  The  equalit}^  concerns 
the  mutually  limited  spheres  of  action  which 
must  be  maintained  if  associated  men  are 
to  co-operate  harmoniously.  The  inequality 
concerns  the  results  which  each  may  achieve 
by  carrying  on  his  actions  within  the  implied 
limits.  No  incongruity  exists  when  the  ideas 
of  equality  and  inequality  are  applied  the  one 
to  the  bounds  and  the  other  to  the  benefits ; 
contrawise  the  two  may  be  and  must  be 
simultaneously  asserted." 
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Now  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  if 
men's  spheres  of  activity  are  or  ever  can  be 
mutually  limited,  the  results  which  each  may 
achieve  within  the  prescribed  limits  may 
justly  become  their  property,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  idea  of  mutually  limited  spheres 
of  activity  is  purely  imaginary,  and,  as  we 
will  see,  does  not  answer  to  any  external 
reality. 

By  a  stretch  of  imagination,  we  may  suppose 
each  man  to  hold  possession  of  a  small  patch 
of  the  earth's  surface,  limited  by  the  bound- 
aries of  similar  patches  belonging  to  others, 
and  within  these  limits  achieving  unequal 
results  ;  but  the  idea  that  the  activities  of 
men,  whose  social  relations  are  so  complex 
and  interdependent  as  to  almost  resemble  the 
functions  of  the  human  organism,  can  be  or 
are  in  any  way  mutually  limited,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  Men's  activities, 
as  we  might  well  suppose,  are  dependent  upon 
many  things  which  result  from  their  natural 
inequality  of  ability  and  industry.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  a  merchant  and  his  office- 
boy  have  equal  spheres  of  activity,  for  the 
activities  of  the  office-boy  are,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  limited  by  the  circumstances 
which  oblige  him  to  earn  his  living  by  running 
errands.  The  degree  of  limitations  of  activities 
is  one  which  varies  almost  indefinitely  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  lives  of 
different  classes  of  men.  ''  Activity  is  life  and 
complete  cessation  of  activity  is  death.'*     Yet 
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it  is  held  to  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  that  he  who  refuses  to 
work  must  bear  the  penalty  of  starvation,  in 
which  event  it  is  obvious  that  his  sphere  of 
activity  must  gradually  diminish  until  at 
death  it  finally  disappears. 

''  Happiness/'  we  are  told,  *'  signifies  a 
gratified  state  of  all  the  faculties/'  and  that 
''  the  gratification  of  a  faculty  is  produced  by 
its  exercise."  If,  then,  we  are  going  to  impose 
equal  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  each 
individual  we  are  going  to  equally  limit  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties,  which  can  be  done 
only  by  equally  limiting  the  appropriation 
of  those  things  upon  which  they  depend  for 
the  gratification  of  their  desires,  the  result 
of  which  is  at  once  recognized  as  commun- 
ism. 

The  ideas  which  seem  to  have  been  product- 
ive of  the  greatest  confusion  regarding  the 
ethical  principle  of  right  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  a  confusion  of  legal  injunctions  with 
ethical  principles.  All  men  are  equal  before 
the  law,  in  the  sense  that  all  are  compelled 
to  obey  the  same  commands  and  subject 
to  similar  penalties  for  breach  of  them.  As 
long  as  these  injunctions  are  used  sparingly 
they  appear  to  justify  the  assumptions  of 
freedom  and  equality. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  do  bodily 
injury,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour — 
all  these  are  restrictions  of  liberty  which  per- 
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fectly  coincide  with  recognised  ethical  prin- 
ciples. 

**  It  is  a  self-evident  corollary  of  the  law  of 
equal  freedom,  that,  leaving  other  restraints 
out  of  consideration,  each  man's  actions  must 
be  so  restrained  as  not  directly  to  inflict  bodily 
injury,  great  or  small,  on  any  other.  In  the 
first  place,  actions  carried  beyond  this  limit, 
imply  the  exercise  on  the  one  side  of  greater 
freedom  than  is  exercised  on  the  other,  unless 
it  be  by  retaliation,  and  we  have  seen  that,  as 
rightly  understood,  the  law  does  not  recognise 
aggression  and  counter-aggression.  In  the 
second  place,  considered  as  the  statement  of 
a  condition,  by  conforming  to  which  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  is  to  be  obtained, 
the  law  forbids  any  act  which  inflicts  physical 
pain  or  derangement." 

*'  In  the  second  place,'*  we  have  certainly 
the  most  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  this 
corollary,  for  here  he  appeals  directly  to  our 
moral  sense.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge that,  as  rightly  understood,  the 
law  does  not  countenance  aggression  and 
counter-aggression,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
concede  that  this  law  is  only  properly  under- 
stood when  interpreted  by  Spencer  himself. 

In  this  instance  the  law  is  given  a  positive 
interpretation — thou  shalt  not  enjoy  greater 
freedom  of  action  than  your  neighbour — but 
once  let  us  cross  the  line  which  separates  his 
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preconceived  ideas  of  right  from  those  held  by 
others  who  would  pursue  this  method  still 
further,  so  that  the  injunction — thou  shalt  not 
enjoy  greater  liberty  than  thy  neighbour — 
would  be  interpreted — thou  shalt  therefore 
not  enjoy  the  possession  of  greater  property 
than  thy  neighbour — and,  presto  !  the  method 
changes. 

"  When  we  assert  the  liberty  of  each, 
bounded  by  the  like  liberties  of  all,  we  assert 
that  each  is  free  to  keep  for  himself  all  those 
gratifications  and  sources  of  gratification 
which  he  procures  without  trespassing  on  the 
spheres  of  action  of  his  neighbours.  If,  there- 
fore, one  obtains  by  greater  strength,  greater 
ingenuity  or  greater  application,  more  grati- 
fications or  sources  of  gratification  than 
others,  and  does  this  without  in  any  w^ay 
trenching  on  the  spheres  of  action  of  others, 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  assigns  him  exclusive 
possession  of  all  such  extra  gratifications  and 
sources  of  gratification,  nor  can  others  take 
them  from  him  without  claiming  for  them- 
selves greater  liberty  of  action  than  he  claims, 
and  thereby  violating  the  law/' 

Now  we  have  either  to  assume  that  men's 
equal  spheres  of  activity  are  determined  by 
injunctions  of  the  law,  in  which  event  our 
proposition  is  self-destructive,  since  we  are 
endeavouring  by  this  method  to  determine 
what  activities  the  law  ought  or  ought  not  to 
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exclude  ;  or  we  must  assume  that  the  equaUty 
of  activity  is  absolute,  and  applies  to  every 
mental  and  physical  function,  in  which  event 
we  may  ask,  how  are  men's  activities  to  be 
equal  if  they  are  not  to  possess  equal  amounts 
of  those  gratifications  and  sources  of  grati- 
fication upon  which  they  depend  for  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties. 

But  confining  ourselves  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  ^^  Principles  of  Ethics/'  we  find 
that  the  law  of  equal  freedom  affords  a  most 
convenient  vehicle  for  political  philosophising. 
From  it  we  may  deduce  as  much  or  as  little 
freedom  as  we  see  fit.  Men  may  be  equally 
free  in  a  free  fight ;  or  they  may  be  equally 
free  and  all  be  in  gaol  :  they  may  be  equally 
free  to  fight  for  the  spoils  of  industry,  or  they 
may  be  equally  free  and  all  be  fed  alike.  Thus 
the  logical  negative  deduction  is  anarchy, 
while  the  logical  positive  deduction  is  com- 
munism, and  between  the  two  the  degrees 
of  restriction  and  liberty  are  infinite.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  device  are  obvious,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  which  we  may 
thus  reach  depend  upon  the  preconceived 
convictions  of  the  interpreter. 

We  may  give  to  the  formula  a  positive 
interpretation  by  arguing  that  because  one 
man  is  free  to  do  certain  things  all  men  should 
be  free  to  do  the  same  things,  and  we  may  give 
to  it  a  negative  interpretation  by  arguing 
that  because  one  man  is  restricted  from  doing 
certain   things  all   men   should  be   similarly 
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restricted,  and  thus  by  the  skilful  use  of  both 
methods  we  experience  little  trouble  in  formu- 
lating a  code  of  ethics  to  fit  whatever  views 
we  may  happen  to  hold,  but  pursuing  both  of 
these  methods  to  their  logical  conclusions  ends 
in  the  most  hopeless  contradiction. 

From  the  formula  ''  every  man  is  free  to  do 
all  which  he  wills  provided  he  infringes  not 
the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man/'  com- 
munism is  a  most  logical  deduction,  for  if 
every  man  is  free  to  exercise  his  faculties, 
then  one  man  is  as  free  as  another  to  eat  plum 
pudding  and  roast  beef,  for  all  men  cannot  be 
equally  free  to  such  exercise  of  the  faculties 
unless  they  possess  equal  shares  of  pudding 
and  beef,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  not  only  the 
plum  pudding,  but  everything  else  upon  which 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  depends  must  be 
equally  divided. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  questionable  if  we 
cannot  as  logically  deduce  the  equal  rights 
of  men  to  exercise  their  faculties  for  fighting, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  inflict  bodily  injury 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  from  exercising 
the  same  liberty. 

To  set  up  the  doctrine  of  equal  freedom  as 
a  scientific  axiom  in  order  that  we  may  deduce 
from  it  as  many  restrictions  as  we  think  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  sphere  of  government, 
and  as  much  freedom  as  we  think  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  is  obviously  nothing 
more  than  an  ingenious  piece  of  thimble-rig, 
by  which  we  may  delude  ourselves  into  suppos- 
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ing  that  our  own  conception  of  the  functions 
of  government  is  the  only  one  bearing  a  truly 
ethical  sanction,  yet  this  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  in  question. 

''  Rights  truly  so  called  are  corollaries  from 
the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  what  are 
falsely  called  rights  are  not  deductable  from 
it,"  and  so  he  proceeds  to  deduce  the  following 
corollaries  : —  « 

'*  The  right  to  physical  integrity. 
The  right  to  free  motion  and  locomotion. 
The  right  to  the  use  of  natural  media. 
The  right  of  property. 
The  right  of  uncorporeal  property. 
The  rights  of  gift  and  bequest. 
The  right  of  free  industry. 
The  rights  of  free  belief  and  worship. 
The  rights  of  free  speech  and  publication.'' 

And  having  completed  his  deductions  he 
tells  us  that  ''  There  are  no  further  rights, 
truly  so  called,  than  such  as  have  been  set 
forth.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  rights  are  but  so 
many  separate  parts  of  a  man's  general 
freedom  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  with 
limitations  only  as  result  from  the  presence 
of  other  men  who  have  similarly  to  pursue 
such  objects,  then,  if  a  man's  freedom  is  not 
in  any  way  further  restricted,  he  possesses 
all  his  rights.  If  the  integrity  of  his  body  is  in 
no  way  or  degree  interfered  with,  if  there  is  no 
impediment  to  his  motion  and  locomotion ; 
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if  his  ownership  of  all  that  he  has  earned  or 
otherwise  acquired  is  fully  respected  ;  if  he 
may  give  or  bequeath  as  he  pleases,  occupy 
himself  in  what  way  he  likes,  make  a  contract 
or  exchange  with  whomsoever  he  wills,  hold 
any  opinions  and  express  them  in  speech  or 
print,  etc.,  etc.,  nothing  remains  for  him  to 
demand  in  the  name  of  rights,  as  properly 
understood." 

To  preserve  the  rights  is  the  duty  of  the 
state,  and  beyond  the  limit  prescribed  by 
these  corollaries  there  should  be  no  further 
restrictions  of  personal  liberty.  Then  the 
state  must  not  own  or  operate  a  railway,  carry 
letters,  transmit  a  telegram,  carry  a  parcel, 
build  a  harbour,  dock  or  breakwater,  manu- 
facture arms  or  ammunition  ;  must  not  supply 
water  or  manufacture  gas,  must  not  own  or 
operate  tramcar  lines,  must  not  coin  money 
or  tamper  with  banking  or  money,  must  not 
establish  schools  or  libraries. 

But  now  note  the  confusion  into  which  we 
are  immediately  thrown.  Beside  the  direct 
aggression  on  personal  liberties  impUed  in 
these  undertakings,  the  state  is  held  guilty 
of  a  further  restriction  of  liberty  consequent 
upon  an  increased  rate  of  taxation  required  to 
carry  on  such  works  as  are  not  self-supporting  : 

*'  Names  and  customs  veil  so  much  the  facts 
that  we  do  not  commonly  see  in  a  tax  a  diminu- 
tion of  freedom,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  one.  The 
money  taken  represents  so  much  labour  gone 
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through,  and  the  product  of  that  labour  being 
taken  away  either  leaves  the  individual  to  go 
without  such  benefits  as  were  achieved  by  it 
or  else  to  go  through  more  labour.  In  feudal 
days,  when  subject-classes  had,  under  the 
name  of  corvees,  to  render  service  to  their 
lords,  specified  in  time  of  war,  the  partial 
slavery  was  manifest,  and  when  the  services 
were  commuted  for  money,  the  relation  re- 
mained the  same  in  substance  though  changed 
in  form .  So  it  is  now .  Tax-payers  are  sub j  ect 
to  state  corvee,  which  is  none  the  less  de- 
cided because,  instead  of  giving  their  special 
kinds  of  work,  they  give  equivalent  sums  ; 
and  if  the  corvee  in  its  original  disguised  form 
was  a  deprivation  of  freedom,  so  is  it  in  its 
modern  disguised  form/* 

Surely  these  lines  furnish  the  most  un- 
questionable proof  of  the  absurdity  of  his  whole 
theory  of  justice.  If  money  taken  in  taxation 
is  a  diminution  of  freedom,  surely  money  and 
freedom  are  much  more  closely  related  than 
we  would  have  been  otherwise  led  to  suppose. 
Surely  money  taken  in  other  ways  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  freedom ;  surely  money  earned  is 
freedom  earned,  and  the  amount  of  freedom 
which  any  citizen  may  enjoy  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  money  he  can  earn  or 
otherwise  acquire,  wherefore  it  would  appear 
that  when  the  state  undertakes  the  operation 
of  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph  line,  by  eliminating 
all  profits  and  reducing  the  cost  of   trans- 
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portation  and  telegrams  to  the  general  public, 
it  is  simply  increasing  the  liberty  of  the  many 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  few. 

It  is  simply  drawing  one  step  nearer  to  the 
ideal  state,  in  which  the  liberties  of  each  will 
be  determined  by  the  relation  between  reward 
and  effort. 

Thus  do  we  conclude  our  examination  of  the 
most  ingenious  device  by  which  a  philosopher 
ever  attempted  to  justify  his  preconceived 
convictions. 


:t  CHAPTER    IV 

THE   ORTHODOXY   OF   SOCIALISM 

To  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  Orthodoxy 
of  CapitaHsm  must  be  added  a  chapter  on  the 
Orthodoxy  of  SociaHsm.  Against  the  ac- 
cepted philosophy  of  sociaHsm,  as  against  the 
accepted  philosophy  of  capitalism,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  social  justice 
must  make  its  way. 

Founded  upon  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx, 
there  has  arisen  an  orthodoxy  of  socialism 
hardly  less  persistent,  or  less  orthodox,  than 
that  which  is  founded  upon  the  teachings  of 
Mill  and  Ricardo. 

The  acceptance  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
socialism  is  not  likely  to  be  aided  in  any 
appreciable  measure  by  those  who,  having 
repudiated  the  orthodoxy  of  capitalism,  are  not 
less  orthodox  in  their  allegiance  to  the  accepted 
philosophy  of  socialism.  Radicalism  is  no 
guarantee  of  open-mindedness,  and,  indeed, 
since  converts  to  a  new  faith  are  usually  its 
most  zealous  supporters,  we  may  expect  from 
this  quarter  an  opposition  not  less  obstinate 
than  that  which  will  arise  from  more  con- 
servative sources. 

The  orthodoxy  of  socialism  is  founded  upon 
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the  Marxian  idea  of  surplus  value,  and  owes 
its  origin  directly  to  Marx's  work,  '*  Des 
Capital." 

Every  cause  must  have  its  philosophy,  just 
as  every  movement  must  have  its  hero.  Thus, 
Marx  has  become  the  philosopher  of  socialism 
and  his  work  the  accepted  bible  of  the  social- 
ists. To  Marx  is  due  largely  the  formation 
of  a  united  socialistic  party.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  his  philosophy  has  had  the  effect 
of  impressing  upon  the  working  classes  the 
extent  and  injustice  of  their  exploitation  by 
capitalists,  and  to  question  his  philosophy  as  a 
complete  and  sufficient  statement  of  the  laws 
of  social  justice  is  by  no  means  to  rob  him  of 
his  greatness. 

To  have  been  completely  scientific,  Marx 
must  have  foretold  with  greater  accuracy  the 
progress  of  political  and  social  reform.  In  a 
word,  his  theories  should  accord  with  the 
known  laws  of  evolution  and  progress.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  march  of  events  continues  to 
place  his  philosophy  further  and  further  from 
the  realm  of  practical  politics  and  reform. 
The  exploitation  of  the  workers  is  depicted 
by  Marx  with  no  small  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
rightly  attributed  to  the  failure  of  capitalistic 
methods.  The  organization  of  the  workers  is 
foretold,  but  his  philosophy  fails  to  account 
for  that  remarkable  series  of  reforms  which, 
while  so  far  not  sufficient  to  completely  destroy 
or  supplant  capitalism,  must  continue  in  the 
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future,  as  in  the  past,  to  modify  capitalistic 
methods  and  so  eventually  transform  it  by 
means  and  in  ways  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  teachings  and  predictions  of  the  Marxian 
philosophy. 

The  Marxian  idea  of  value  involves  several 
glaring  fallacies.  In  fact  his  whole  theory  of 
use-value  is  a  mythical  creation  of  his  own 
imagination,  bearing  absolutely  no  relation 
to  any  external  reality,  his  very  phraseology 
bearing  witness  to  the  mythical  nature  of  his 
ideas.     Witness  such  paragraphs  as  this  : 

''  Let  us  now  consider  the  residue  of  each 
of  these  products  ;  it  consists  of  the  same 
unsubstantial  reality  in  each,  a  mere  con- 
gelation of  homogeneous  human  labour,  a 
labour  power  expended  without  regard  to  the 
mode  of  its  expenditure.  All  that  these  things 
now  tell  us  is  that  human  labour  power  has 
been  expended  in  their  production,  that  human 
labour  is  embodied  in  them.  When  looked  at 
as  crystals  of  this  social  substance,  common  to 
them  all,  they  are  values.*' 

What  could  be  more  impossible  than  a  ''  con- 
gelation of  homogeneous  human  labour,''  or 
how  in  the  world  can  commodities  become 
'*  values."  But,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
commodities  are  values  and  that  values  are 
the  product  of  homogeneous  human  labour, 
he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  values  are 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  (con- 
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gealed  homogeneous  labour)  expended  in  pro- 
ducing these  values. 

'*  A  use-value,  or  useful  article,  therefore, 
has  value  only  because  human  labour  in  the 
abstract  has  been  embodied  in  or  materialised 
in  it.  How,  then,  is  the  magnitude  of  this 
value  to  be  measured  ?  Plainly,  by  the 
quantity  of  the  value-creating  substance,  the 
labour,  contained  in  the  article.'' 

Now,  if  it  were  true  that  human  labour  is 
homogeneous — that  is,  every  individual  is  alike 
and  that  all  are  equally  capable  of  perform- 
ing like  functions — and  if  all  applied  them- 
selves with  exactly  the  same  energy  and  pro- 
duced the  same  results,  then  might  it  be  true 
that  the  values  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  labour  contributed  toward  this 
production.  Then  might  it  also  be  true  that 
all  men  were  of  the  same  value  socially  and  all 
entitled  to  the  same  remuneration  for  their 
labour.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  and  no  truth  could  possibly 
be  more  plainly  evident  than  that  of  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  human  ability. 
Oblivious  to  this  truth,  Marx  proceeds  : 

''  We  see,  then,  that  that  which  determines 
the  magnitude  of  the  value  of  any  article  is 
the  amount  of  labour  socially  necessary  for 
its  production.  Commodities,  therefore,  in 
which  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  embodied 
or  can  be  produced  in  the  same  time,  have  the 
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same  value.  The  value  of  one  commodity  is 
to  the  value  of  any  other  as  the  labour  time 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  one  is  to  that 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  other/' 

Wherefore  it  would  appear  that  it  did  not 
matter  very  materially  whether  a  fisherman 
caught  herring  or  sculpins,  provided  that  the 
time  required  for  the  catching  of  one  was 
equal  to  the  time  required  for  catching  the 
other,  or  if  of  two  farmers  the  one  raises  sun- 
flowers while  the  other  raises  grain,  since  the 
same  amount  of  time  may  be  give  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other,  therefore  must  sunflowers 
become  of  equal  value  with  grain. 

But,  as  usual  with  such  theories  as  do  not 
fit  the  facts  of  nature,  these  statements  must 
undergo  a  series  of  modifications. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that, 
'*  If  a  thing  is  useless,  so  is  the  labour  contained 
in  it.'; 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  the 
value  of  labour  is  determined  in  any  way 
by  the  value  of  that  which  it  produces ;  quite 
the   contrary. 

''  The  labour  does  not  count  as  labour,  and 
therefore  creates  no  value." 

By  thus  reversing  the  actual  relation  of 
facts  he  is  enabled  to  avoid  for  a  time  the 
troublesome  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  grades  of  labour.  To  admit  that  the 
value  of  a  man's  labour  depended  in  any  way 
upon  the  value  of  that  which  his  labour  pro- 
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duced  would  be  fatal  to  his  theory  of  use- 
value.  Value  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
labour  time,  and  to  take  into  account  the 
element  of  relative  efficiency  of  different 
labourers  would  destroy  the  simplicity  of  this 
relation. 

But  the  question  cannot  be  completely 
evaded,  hence  another  modification  is  neces- 
sary. Skilled  labour  counts  only  as  simple 
labour  intensified  or,  rather,  as  multiplied 
simple  labour,  a  given  quantity  of  the  skilled 
being  considered  equal  to  a  greater  quantity 
of  simple  labour. 

The  infinite  variety  of  skill  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  the  quantitive 
relations  between  skilled  and  simple  labour. 
So  again  some  means  must  be  designed  in  order 
to  keep  the  problem  in  the  background.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  a  ''  social  process  that  goes  on 
behind  the  backs  of  the  producers.'' 

''The  different  proportions  in  which  different 
sorts  of  labour  are  reduced  to  unskilled  labour 
as  their  standard  are  established  by  a  social 
process  that  goes  on  behind  the  backs  of  the 
producers,  and,  consequently,  appears  to  be 
fixed  by  custom. 

*'  For  simplicity's  sake  we  shall  henceforth 
account  every  kind  of  labour  to  be  unskilled 
labour,  by  this  we  do  no  more  than  save  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  making  the  deduction." 

First  we  are  told  that  human  labour  is 
homogeneous,  which  implies  that  there  is  no 
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difference  in  value  or  productiveness  in  the 
different  grades  of  labour ;  then  it  is  recog- 
nized that  some  of  the  creations  of  labour 
have  no  value.  Therefore  we  must  not  count 
this  as  labour.  Lastly,  we  find  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  differences  in  production  is  reduced 
to  a  common  unit  of  measurement  by  a  social 
process,  which  it  is  evidently  unnecessary 
to  describe. 

Now,  we  must  either  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  labour  is  homogeneous  or 
that  it  is  not,  that  it  is  equal  in  value  or  that 
it  is  not  equal  in  value.  In  the  first  case  we 
are  simply  denying  the  well-known  facts  of 
nature  ;  human  labour  is  neither  homogeneous 
nor  equal  in  value,  and  if  not  homogeneous 
and  of  equal  value,  conclusions  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  cannot  possibly  be  of  any 
practical  value. 

The  problem  of  society  is  that  of  establishing 
social  justice.  If  all  men  are  equal,  then  all 
are  entitled  to  the  same  reward  ;  if  not,  then 
their  reward  must  bear  some  relation  to  the 
relative  value  or  productiveness  of  their 
labour  and  the  problem  becomes  that  of 
tracing  this  relation,  and  cannot  be  solved 
by  being  evaded. 

It  is  true  that  a  social  process  fixed  different 
rates  of  remuneration  for  different  grades  of 
labour.  This  is  the  process  established  by 
demand  and  supply  of  labour,  but  we  have 
no  key  to  Marx's  meaning,  and  it  would  not 
probably  be  conceded  by  his  followers  that 
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this  is  the  process  to  which  he  referred  as  the 
means  of  reducing  the  different  sorts  of  labour 
to  unskilled  labour.  And,  even  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  still  hopelessly  per- 
plexed by  his  own  conclusions. 

If  the  relative  value  of  commodities  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  labour  expended 
in  their  production,  then  all  labour  is  assumed 
to  be  equal,  and  the  value  of  commodities 
measures  also  the  value  and  amount  of  labour 
required  for  their  production.  Skill  and  per- 
severance count  for  nothing,  or  rather  have 
a  negative  value,  since  the  greater  the  skill 
of  the  workman  the  less  time  will  he  expend 
in  producing  a  commodity.  This  is  apparent 
to  Marx : 

''  The  value  of  a  commodity,  therefore, 
varies  directly  as  the  quantity,  and  inversely 
as  the  productiveness,  of  the  labour  incor- 
porated in  it.'' 

We  are  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  values 
fall  as  the  skill,  perseverance  and  application 
of  workmen  increase.  He  who  increases  the 
skill  of  the  labourer,  or  otherwise  effects 
economy  in  production,  decreases  the  value  of 
the  output,  while  he  who  is  slothful,  deficient 
and  unskilled  increases  its  value. 

The  relation  of  reward  and  merit  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  reversed,  for,  if  measured 
by  the  value  created,  the  skilled  labourer 
would  be  entitled  to  less  than  the  unskilled. 
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Out  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  is  born  the 
theory  of  surplus  value. 

All  value  is  measured  in  terms  of  labour 
time.  The  capitaHst  employs  labour  at  the 
rates  fixed  by  competition  ;  during  the  hours 
of  employment  the  labourer  not  only  repro- 
duces the  value  of  his  own  labour,  but  a  surplus 
over  and  above  this  which  is  appropriated  by 
the  capitalist.     This  is  surplus  value. 

But  we  must  here  note  that  values  are 
measured  in  a  totally  different  way.  Surplus 
value  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  to  the  capitaHst — that  is,  the  cost 
of  raw  material  and  labour  necessary  to  its 
production — and  the  price  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  commodity.  The  total  value  is  then 
measured  by  the  price  obtained  in  the  open 
market. 

This,  though  not  definitely  stated  as  part 
of  the  argument,  is  nevertheless  an  essential 
part  of  the  theory,  and,  by  assuming  what  is 
already  the  assumption  of  his  disciples,  we 
merely  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  threading 
our  way  through  another  maze  of  contra- 
dictory arguments. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  component  elements 
entering  into  the  cost  of  a  commodity  and  the 
price  realized  for  it  by  the  capitalist  is  surplus 
value  and  measures  the  degree  of  exploitation 
of  labour  by  capital. 

'*  The  rate  of  surplus  value  is  therefore  an 
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exact  expression  of  the  degree  of  exploitation 
of  labour-power  by  capital,  or  of  the  labourers 
by  the  capitalist/' 

The  progress  of  capitalism  during  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  writing  of  **  Des 
Capital  "  has  doubtless  made  the  true  relation 
of  labour,  capitalist,  and  consumer  much 
plainer  than  it  would  then  appear,  yet  even 
then  there  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
excuse  for  so  serious  a  mis-statement  of  the 
facts,  for  Marx  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  labourer  is  not  only  a  producer  but 
a  consumer.  If  the  rate  of  exploitation  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  surplus  realised  by  the 
capitalist  over  and  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, then  the  assumption  is  that  this  surplus 
belongs  directly  to  the  workers  out  of  whose 
labour  it  is  produced.  No  account  is  taken 
of  changes  in  prices  due  to  monopoly  or 
manipulation  of  markets,  nor  of  the  more 
important  fact  that  in  no  two  cases  would  the 
profits  realized  by  the  capitalist  produce  the 
same  benefit  to  the  workers.  For  instance, 
a  factory  employing  ten  hands  may  be  pro- 
ducing profits  of  $10,000  yearly,  while  another, 
paying  the  same  rate  of  wages,  may  be  pro- 
ducing $20,000  profits  from  the  same  number 
of  employees.  In  the  one  case  each  labourer 
should  receive  an  additional  $1000,  in  the 
other  it  would  be  $2000. 

Only  by  ignoring  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer do  we  lend  the  appearance  of  truth  to 
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this  theory.  The  rate  of  profit,  of  unearned 
increment,  doubtless  measures  the  exploita- 
tion involved  in  the  capitalistic  method  of 
production,  but  the  exploitation  is  as  much 
the  exploitation  of  the  consumer  as  of  the 
producer. 

The  revolutionary  socialist  who  follows  the 
teachings  of  Marx  is,  however,  blind  to  this 
phase  of  the  problem.  To  him  the  problem 
is  simply  that  of  claiming  for  the  workers  the 
entire  value  of  the  product  which  he  is  engaged 
in  producing,  unaware  that  such  a  course  would 
lead  to  the  most  hopeless  confusion  of  interests 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  establishing 
a  just  relation  between  work  and  wages. 
Industry  must  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers. 

The  workers  want  exactly  what  the  capital- 
ists now  have,  the  privilege  of  operating  in- 
dustries for  their  own  benefit,  of  making  profits 
or  earnings  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to 
increase  wages.  Such  a  system  would  not  in 
reality  be  socialism,  but  simply  capitaUsm 
under  a  new  management.  The  same  old 
methods  would  be  retained,  the  same  desire 
for  profits  would  lead  to  monopoly  and  high 
prices,  the  same  desire  for  high  wages  would 
lead  the  workers  of  each  industry  to  limit 
their  numbers  as  much  as  possible.  The  same 
rivalry  and  competition  would  arise  among 
the  different  classes  of  workers,  and  the  same 
old  question  of  the  proletariat  would  puzzle 
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and  perplex  the  philanthropist  and  sociologist. 
There  could  not  possibly  arise  in  this  way  a 
just  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  problem 
would  still  remain  as  perplexing  and  difficult 
as  that  which  now  confronts  us. 

But  the  revolutionist  sees  none  of  these 
difficulties.  Time  will  solve  all  such  problems, 
he  thinks,  or,  possibly  with  the  same  implicit 
faith  in  the  genius  of  leaders,  he  may  agree 
with  Robert  Blatchford  that  a  few  clever 
organisers  and  administrators  in  committee 
will  be  capable  of  solving  all  difficulties. 
Meantime,  we  must  not  wait  for  solutions, 
time  is  too  precious.  We  must  have  the 
revolution  and  we  must  have  it  as  soon  as  we 
can  organize  the  workers  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  all-important  question  is,  will  their 
solution  be  aided  or  hindered  by  a  revolution. 
Will  the  revolution  be  followed  by  an  orderly 
solution  of  all  difficulties,  or  will  it  be  followed 
by  such  a  chaos  of  events  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  chaos  of  ideas 
which  precedes  it  ?  Will  the  ends  of  justice 
best  be  served  by  this  sudden  transformation, 
so  little  understood,  or  by  the  more  peaceful 
means  of  systematic  and  practical  reform, 
through  which  the  evils  of  capitalism  will  be 
eliminated,  instead  of  being  transferred  in 
their  entirety  to  a  different  set  of  owners  ? 

The  revolutionist,  however,  has  no  place  for 
practical  reforms.  They  have  no  value  in  his 
eyes  and  only  delude  the  worker  into  support- 
ing a  little  longer  the  system  which  robs  him. 
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Capitalism,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  transformed 
by  being  modified.  It  is  totally  wrong. 
Root,  stem  and  branch,  it  is  an  evil  which 
bears  evil  fruit  and  must  therefore  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  in  all  fairness  to  the  revolutionary 
socialist,  we  must  deal  with  the  most  advanced 
position  taken  by  his  class.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  Lawrence  Grounland's  'Xo-operative 
Commonwealth,'*  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  attempt  so  far  made  at  a  scheme  of 
social  reorganization. 

Grounland  follows  the  lead  of  Marx  in  assert- 
ing that  the  realized  profits  of  the  capitalist 
belong  directly  to  the  workers,  but  eventually 
abandons  this  position.  In  "  The  New 
Commonwealth  "  the  workers  are  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  results. 

'*  The  productive  workers  will  receive  for 
every  day's  common  labour  a  cheque,  entitling 
him  to  one  day's  common  labour  in  return. 
.  .  .  They  will  thus  receive  the  full  value  of 
their  labours,  and,  whenever  they  buy  any- 
thing, they  will  simply  pay  wages  and  salaries 
and  no  profits."^ 

He  assumes  the  measure  of  value  to  be  one 
day  of  common  labour,  by  which  he  means 
unskilled  labour,  which  receives  the  lowest 
wages,  and,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
graduation  of  skilled  labour,  he  hopes  that  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  a  practical  way. 
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"We  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
will  not  be  such  visionaries  as  to  commence 
by  trying  to  do  perfect  justice  to  anybody. 
They  will  know  better  than  to  assume  to 
themselves  the  attributes  of  gods.  They 
will,  we  hope,  be  practical  men  who  simply  try 
to  be  as  just  as  they  can  be,  consistently  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole.  And  we  think 
that  they  cannot  better  show  their  practical 
common-sense  than  by  adopting  the  gradua- 
tion already  made — that  is,  by  retaining  for 
an  unlimited  period  the  ratio  of  wages  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  change,  will  obtain  in  the 
various  branches  of  manual  work  and  for  the 
different  qualities  of  the  workmen.  This 
ratio  will  furnish  them  a  sufficiently  accurate 
*  graduation  of  labour.'  "  ^ 

Here  it  would  seem  that  he  had  almost 
stumbled  upon  the  truth  which  in  a  future 
chapter  will  be  further  demonstrated — namely, 
that  the  ratio  which  obtains  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  demand  and  supply  of  labour 
will,  under  other  conditions,  when  competition 
is  unhampered  and  universal,  when  the  state 
shall  have  become  the  sole  employer  of  labour, 
and  all  men  enter  the  rivalry  with  equal 
opportunities,  is  a  perfectly  just  ratio,  needing 
no  further  modification  or  artificial  regulation. 
In  the  paragraph  which  follows,  however,  he 
makes  it  quite  plain  that  no  such  truth  has 
dawned  upon  him. 

'*  To  go  a  little  into  details  :  Suppose  they  go 
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to  work  and  establish,  first  of  all,  a  normal 
working  day,  say  of  eight  hours,  and  pay  the 
workers  twice  the  wages  which  each  one  has 
been  receiving,  on  an  average,  for  the  ten 
years  immediately  preceding.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  wages  can  be  raised  and  the 
working  day  shortened  that  much  with  perfect 
safety,  considering  the  enormous  advantages 
of  co-operative  industry,  which  we  dwelt 
upon  in  the  preceding  chapter.  At  any  rate,  a 
year's  experience  will  teach  them  whether  they 
have  raised  the  wages  too  high,  or  not  high 
enough.  And  please  bear  in  mind  that  the 
members  of  each  branch  of  industry,  and 
every  calling,  will  settle  that  matter  of  re- 
muneration for  themselves.  They  will  be 
entitled  as  a  body  to  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
labour  they  have  embodied  in  the  product 
which  they  create,  and  that  they  distribute 
among  themselves  just  as  they  please, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  commonwealth  as 
arbitrator."  1 

First  of  all,  why  double  the  wages  ?  On  the 
preceding  page  we  are  told  that  ''  whenever 
they  buy  anything  they  will  simply  pay  wages 
and  salaries,  and  no  profits.''  Doubling  wages 
and  salaries,  they  would  simply  double  prices, 
and  have  actually  no  effect  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth. 

But  it  is  the  last  portion  of  the  paragraph 
which  destroys  all  hope  of  a  solution  and 
leaves  us  again  utterly  bewildered. 
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*'  They  will  be  entitled  as  a  body  to  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  labour  they  embodied  in 
the  product  they  create/* 

Here  again  we  are  back  into  a  state  of 
industrial  anarchy.  We  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  producing  things  at  cost  and  assume 
that  each  industry  is  to  be  made  to  earn  as 
much  as  possible  and  that  the  earnings  are 
to  be  distributed  accordingly.  Clearly  this 
seems  to  be  his  idea,  for  on  the  next  page  we 
find  this  : 

''  Do  not  object/'  he  says,  ''  that  such  a 
compensation  runs  counter  to  the  socialistic 
principle  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  the  full 
proceeds  of  his  own  labour  ;  that,  therefore, 
a  manager  who  by  his  skill  causes  a  factory  to 
earn  £50,000  may  claim  that  amount  as  his 
reward.''  ^ 

But  why  should  we  have  thought  of  making 
such  an  objection,  when  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  a  manager's  duty  would  be  simply  to  pay 
his  employees  according  to  the  graduation  of 
labour  and  regulate  the  price  of  his  output  at 
the  exact  cost  of  *'  wages  and  salaries." 

Wages  must  either  be  determined  by  earn- 
ings, or  earnings  by  wages.  Either  the  factory 
will  be  made  to  earn  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  profits  thus  gained  be  distributed  among 
the  workers,  or  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  used 
to  determine  the  price  charged  for  the  output. 
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One  or  the  other  of  these  things  is  possible, 
but  not  both. 

But  now  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  second 
alternative.  If  wages  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  graduation  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
change,  or  rather  according  to  the  ratio  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  supply  of  labour,  while  at  the  same  time 
prices  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  cost  of  wages  and 
salaries,  why  not  begin  the  process  of  elimin- 
ating profits  by  systematically  absorbing,  one 
by  one,  the  industries  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  in 
each  case  reducing  prices  so  that  earnings  will 
cover  only  the  exact  cost  of  production  ?  In 
fact,  why  not  continue  the  process  now  actually 
in  operation  ?  Why  not  support  every  move- 
ment for  public  and  municipal  ownership  as  a 
means  of  promoting  this  end  ?  And  may  we 
not  thus  institute  a  perfectly  self-regulating 
system,  which  in  the  end  will  be  far  more 
practical  and  far  better  suit  the  demands  of 
justice  than  any  artificial  scheme  which  we 
can  devise. 

There  are  many  moderate  socialists,  no 
doubt,  who  would  be  willing  to  support  such 
a  proposal,  but  the  revolutionist  will  have  no 
part  in  such  programme.  The  workers  are 
not  better  off  under  Government-owned  or 
municipal-owned  enterprises  than  under  those 
owned  by  capitalists,  and  because  by  public 
ownership  we  are  able  to  produce  some  things 
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more  cheaply  than  otherwise,  this  does  not, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  To  make  living 
less  expensive  is  only  to  invite  a  reduction  of 
wages  by  capitalist  employers  which  means  a 
reduction  all  round,  since  wages  in  public 
undertakings  are  governed  by  those  paid  else- 
where. 

He  has  forgotten,  of  course,  that  where  cost 
of  producion  is  regulated  by  cost  of  wages,  the 
advantage  of  having  to  pay  no  profits  is  the 
same  whether  wages  are  high  or  low.  Where 
wages  are  low,  prices  are  low,  and  where  wages 
are  high,  prices  are  high.  He  does  not  see 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  industries  in 
which  this  rule  obtains  the  greater  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  workmen.  He  does  not  see  that 
the  elimination  of  profits  must  have  its  effect 
somewhere,  and  that  the  less  the  amount  of 
wealth  annually  distributed  in  dividends  and 
profits  the  greater  the  amount  remaining  for 
wages  and  salaries,  and  so,  blindly  opposing 
the  very  process  which  is  working  his  emanci- 
pation, he  shouts,  **  To  hell  with  reforms,  we 
want  revolution  !  " 

Fortunately  what  is  false  in  their  philosophy 
becomes  impractical  in  politics.  The  revolu- 
tionist goes  into  politics  with  the  twofold 
object  of  voicing  the  protest  of  his  class  and 
also  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use 
of  the  powers  of  civil  government  to  frustrate 
his  plans  in  the  industrial  field.  As  one 
member  of  the  revolutionary  party  expresses  it : 
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''  We  cannot  even  begin  to  establish  the 
industrial  republic  till  we  take  away  from 
the  capitalist  the  power  to  use  the  injunction, 
the  bayonets,  and  Gatling  guns  against  us." 

As  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  will  have  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  body  which 
voices  only  the  interests  of  the  capitalist.  He 
is  there  as  a  protest,  and  remains  with  the 
determination  never  to  compromise,  never  to 
surrender. 

But  finding  this  attitude  useless  and  self- 
destructive  we  eventually  behold  a  change  of 
attitude.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  a 
minority  party  in  Parliament  through  main- 
taining the  no  surrender,  no  compromise 
policy.  Even  to  prevent  the  use  of  inj unctions 
and  bayonets,  the  socialist  will  find  that  he 
has  to  adopt  parliamentary  methods,  and  even- 
tually begins  to  realize  that  by  the  skilful 
use  of  compromise  he  is  enabled  to  gain  for 
his  class  many  concessions  and  reforms  which 
go  to  better  its  condition. 

To  illustrate  the  change  wrought  by  the 
influence  of  parliamentary  methods  upon  the 
general  scheme  and  policy  of  socialism,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Robert 
Hunter's  excellent  work,  ''Socialists  at  Work" : 

"  The  general  scheme  of  political  organiza- 
tion was  worked  out  first  by  the  Germans, 
whose  socialistic  party  is  older  by  far  than 
that  of  any  other  country.     As  early  as  1867 
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there  were  eight  representatives  in  the  Reich- 
stag, and  by  1884  there  were  twenty-four.  So 
that  the  Germans  began  to  exercise  a  parUa- 
mentary  influence  nearly  twenty  years  before 
the  sociahsts  of  any  other  country.  France 
did  not  win  any  seats  until  1887 .  The  Belgians 
obtained  representation  first  in  1894,  and  the 
Italians,  while  winning  their  first  victories  in 
the  early  eighties,  exercised  no  influence  until 
1895.  The  German  movement,  therefore,  was 
early  forced  to  meet  problems  unknown  to 
the  workers  of  other  countries,  and  to  fight 
out  its  parliamentary  policy  and  electoral 
tactics  without  precedents  to  be  guided  by. 

"  It  was  natural  that  there  should  have  been 
some  confusion  during  the  early  days,  and 
indeed  the  leaders  were  greatly  divided  as  to 
what  policy  the  party  should  pursue  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lassallians  were  willing  to  make 
the  m.ost  of  parliamentary  alliances  in  order 
to  obtain  an  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  workers,  while  Liebknecht  was  at  first 
violently  anti-parliamentary,  fearing  lest  the 
energies  of  socialism  should  be  engulfed  in  the 
swamp  of  parliamentarism.  He  wished  to  go 
to  the  Reichstag  merely  to  protest  against  the 
capitalist  regime,  and  especially  against  the 
'  blood  and  iron '  policy  of  Bismarck,  and, 
after  protesting,  to  leave  without  resigning  his 
seat.  It  was  a  rather  melodramatic  method 
for  a  party  to  pursue,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Government  was  then  carrying 
on  a  ferocious  policy  of  persecution  against 
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the  socialists.  The  organization  itself  was 
illegal,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  its 
leaders  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  working 
arrangement  with  anybody  not  actually  a 
member  of  their  secret  organization.  It  was 
Bebel  who  first  broke  away  from  this  negative 
policy,  and  when,  in  1869,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  upon  the  revision  of  the 
industrial  laws,  and  even  took  a  place  upon 
the  commission,  Liebknecht  at  a  public  meet- 
ing pronounced  a  severe  criticism  upon  his 
action.  He  maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  except  by  force  from 
a  parliament  made  up  of  the  enemies  of 
labour.  '  What  practical  object  have  we 
then,'  he  asked,  '  in  making  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag  ?  None  whatever  ;  and  to  speak 
without  an  object  is  a  fool's  pleasure.' 

''  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Bebel 
and  Liebknecht  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1670  the  delegates,  after  discussion, 
adopted  a  definite  parliamentary  policy.  They 
agreed  that  the  main  purpose  in  taking  part 
in  elections  was  to  carry  on  the  socialist  pro- 
paganda, but  that  the  parUamentary  group, 
while  maintaining  in  general  a  strictly  negative 
attitude,  should  nevertheless  take  part  in  all 
d'scussions  of  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  workers.  But  even  this 
polix'^y,  while  more  advanced  than  the  other, 
became  inadequate  as  the  party  grew  in  power. 
At  neaily  every  election  their  votes  increased, 
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and  from  little  more  than  100,000  in  1871  the 
number  increased  to  over  2,000,000  in  1898. 
As  its  following  became  greater,  its  responsi- 
bilities grew  heavier  and  everyone  saw  that  a 
broader  parliamentary  policy  was  necessary. 
At  the  national  congress  in  1897,  Liebknecht 
himself  took  the  initiative,  and  frankly  stated 
that  events,  and  especially  the  growth  of  the 
party,  had  forced  him  to  alter  radically  his 
theory  of  parliamentary  tactics.  He  criti- 
cised unsparingly  his  own  former  policy  of 
anti-parliamentarism,  which  he  contemptu- 
ously called  the  tactic  of  talk  ;  and  advanced 
with  eloquence  and  power  a  complete  and 
practical  parliamentary  policy  with  all  liberty 
to  the  party's  representatives  in  working  for 
specific  legislation  intended  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  workers.  '  That  is  the 
necessary  tactic  of  the  party,  a  tactic  infin- 
itely more  revolutionary  than  the  tactic  of 
talk,'  he  said  amidst  tremendous  applause. 
'  Yes,  comrades,  he  who  does  nothing  at  all 
except  to  mouth  revolutionary  phrases  is  at 
his  ease  to  judge  or  condemn  ;  he  who  does 
nothing  can  make  no  mistakes.  But  he  who 
acts,  he  can  easily  make  mistakes  ;  but  he 
is  in  the  struggle,  and  that  is  of  much  more  ac- 
count than  the  making  of  beautiful  phrases.'  "  ^ 

The  results  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
large  measures  of  practical  reforms  accom- 
plished, but  in  the  remarkable  growth  of 
socialism    itself.     Since    1871    the    socialistic 
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democratic  vote  has  increased  in  Germany 
from  124,655  to  3,  258,  968  in  1907,  which  was 
the  largest  vote  polled  by  any  of  the  four 
parties  represented,  and  nearly  30  %  of  the 
total  vote  cast.  Commenting  upon  this  re- 
markable growth,  Robert  Hunter  says  : 

''  These  figures  show  a  remarkable  and 
significant  growth,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
what  use  have  the  socialists  made  of  this 
increasing  power  ?  It  is  generally  known 
that  within  the  last  thirty  years  Germany 
has  adopted  a  daring  policy  of  state  socialism. 
Municipal  and  national  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  natural  resources  has  proceeded 
at  a  pace  that  has  amazed  Europe.  At  the 
same  time,  labour  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  working  classes  has  developed  until  it  is 
a  model  for  Europe.  Social  and  industrial 
conditions  have  been  revolutionised.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  working  class  in  Germany  have 
been  changed  so  that  what  were  the  worst  in 
Europe  are  now  the  best.''  ^ 

What  has  happened  in  Germany  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  or  will  happen  in  every 
other  country,  whether  by  virtue  of  socialist 
representation,  or  by  virtue  of  progressive 
political  action  by  non-socialistic  parties. 

What  the  socialists  have  accomplished  in 
Germany  has  been  paralleled  by  the  progres- 
sivists  in  New  Zealand,  the  Labour  party  in 
Australia,   by   means  of  the   referendum  in 
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Switzerland,  and  again  by  the  Labour  party 
and  progressive  Liberalism  in  England. 

Motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
politics  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Practical  reforms 
succeed,  but  the  revolution  waits. 

''  Yes,"  our  revolutionist  replies,  ''  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  socialist  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment." True,  we  have  not,  but,  supposing 
that  such  an  event  should  occur,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  industrial  revolution  would 
immediately  follow  ?  Would  the  workers 
proceed  immediately  to  take  possession  of  land 
and  capital  in  order  to  reap  the  whole  profit 
of  industry  ?  Or  is  it  not  far  more  likely  that 
they  would  look  to  this  newly  made  Govern- 
ment for  a  systematic  and  orderly  acquisition 
of  industry  in  the  same  manner  as  existing 
public  enterprises  have  been  taken  over  ? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  parliamentary 
training  acquired  by  leaders  would  acquaint 
them  with  some  of  the  difficulties  of  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  social  and  industrial 
methods,  and  that,  realizing  this,  they  would 
counsel  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
while  they  proceeded  with  their  task  in  an 
orderly  and  practical  manner  ?  In  short, 
what  could  be  more  impossible  than  the  re- 
volutionists* dream  of  a  sudden  and  complete 
transformation  of  our  industrial  methods  ? 

Is  it  not  clear  therefore  that  sooner  or  later 
the  socialists*  dream  of  the  revolution  must  be 
abandoned  for  a  more  practical  programme  ? 
If  we  would  foretell  the  correct  method  of 
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transformation  we  have  only  to  study  that 
which  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 
Evolution  is  a  continuous  process,  begun 
long  before  the  socialists'  dream  of  a  trans- 
formation was  conceived,  and  to  continue  long 
after  it  has  passed  into  forgotten  history.  To 
assume  that  our  political  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions, evolved  as  the}/  have  been  from 
the  crudest  beginnings  of  social  co-operation, 
have  not  in  them  the  essential  elements  of  a 
more  perfect  order  is  a  supposition  which 
runs  counter  to  every  known  law  of  progress. 
In  our  modern  institutions  there  exists 
the  groundwork  of  a  better  structure.  To 
destroy  this  would  end  only  in  disaster. 

To  perfect  it  is  not  only  the  work  of  the 
present  but  of  all  future  generations.  Our 
journey  is  between  two  eternities,  we  see 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  and  know 
only  that  long  after  we  have  dropped  from 
the  ranks  others  will  travel  forward,  ever  with 
the  star  of  hope  to  lure  them  on,  and  ever 
dreaming  of  the  golden  days  when  all  things 
shall  be  made  perfect. 


CHAPTER    V 

SUB-HUMAN   JUSTICE 

As  forming  a  portion  of  the  development  of 
the  law  of  reward  and  merit,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  first  three  chapters  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  *'  Principles  of  Ethics/'  vol.  ii.,  are 
quoted  ;  not  only  because  they  express  the 
essential  and  generic  idea  of  justice  more 
clearly  than  I  could  possibly  have  stated  it, 
but  because  it  shows  also  how  near  Spencer 
came  to  the  more  important  truth  without 
having  seen  it. 

"  During  immaturity  benefits  received  must 
be  inversely  proportionate  to  capacities 
possessed.  Within  the  family  group,  most 
must  be  given  where  least  is  deserved,  if 
desert  is  measured  by  worth.  Contrariwise 
after  maturity  is  reached  benefit  must  vary 
directly  as  worth  ;  worth  being  measured 
by  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence. 
The  ill-fitted  must  suffer  the  evils  of  unfit- 
ness,  and  the  well  -  fitted  profit  by  their 
fitness. 

''  These  are  the  tw^o  laws  which  a  species 
must  conform  to  if  it  is  to  be  preserved. 
Limiting  the  proposition  to  the  higher  types 
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(for  in  the  lower  types,  parents  give  to  offspring 
no  other  aid  than  that  of  laying  up  small 
amounts  of  nutriment  with  their  germs  :  the 
result  being  that  an  enormous  mortality  has 
to  be  balanced  by  an  enormous  fertility) — 
thus  limiting  the  proposition,  I  say,  it  is  clear 
that  if,  among  the  young,  benefit  were  pro- 
portioned to  efficiency,  the  species  would 
disappear  forthwith  ;  and  that  if,  among 
adults,  benefits  were  proportioned  to  in- 
efficiency the  species  would  disappear  by 
decay  in  a  few  generations. 

*'  First,  that  among  adults  there  must  be 
conformity  to  the  law  that  benefits  received 
shall  be  directly  proportionate  to  merits 
possessed  :  merits  being  measured  by  power 
of  self-sustentation.  For,  otherwise,  the 
species  must  suffer  in  two  ways.  It  must 
suffer  immediately  by  sacrifice  of  superior  to 
inferior,  which  entails  a  general  diminution 
of  welfare  ;  and  it  must  suffer  rem^otely  by 
further  increase  of  the  inferior  which,  by  im- 
plication, hinders  increase  of  the  superior,  and 
causes  a  general  deterioration,  ending  in  ex- 
tinction if  it  is  continued. 

''This  law  we  have  seen  to  be  that  individuals 
of  most  worth,  as  measured  by  their  fitness  to 
the  conditions  of  existence,  shall  have  the 
greatest  benefits,  and  that  inferior  individuals 
shall  receive  smaller  benefits,  or  suffer  greater 
evils,  or  both — a  law  which,  under  its  biological 
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aspect,  has  for  its  implication  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Interpreted  in  ethical  terms,  it 
is  that  each  individual  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  effects  of  its  own  nature  and  resulting 
conduct.  Throughout  sub-human  life  this 
law  holds  without  qualification  ;  for  there 
exists  no  agency  by  which,  among  adults,  the 
relations  between  conduct  and  consequence  can 
be  interfered  with. 

*'  Fully  to  appreciate  the  import  of  this  law, 
we  may  with  advantage  pause  a  moment  to 
contemplate  an  analogous  law  ;  or,  rather, 
the  same  law  as  exhibited  in  another  sphere. 
Besides  being  displayed  in  the  relations  among 
members  of  a  species,  as  respectively  well 
sustained  or  ill  sustained  according  to  '^heir 
well-adapted  activities  or  ill-adapted  activities, 
it  is  displayed  in  relation  of  the  parts  of  each 
organism  to  one  another. 

**  Every  muscle,  every  viscus,  every  gland, 
receives  blood  in  proportion  to  its  function. 
If  it  does  little  it  is  ill  fed  and  dwindles ;  if 
it  does  much  it  is  well  fed  and  grows.  By 
this  balancing  of  expenditure  and  nutrition 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  balancing  of  the 
relative  powers  of  the  parts  of  the  organism  ; 
so  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  its 
existence  by  having  its  parts  continuously 
proportioned  to  the  requirements.  And, 
clearly,  this  principle  of  self-adjustment 
within  each  individual  is  parallel  to  that 
principle  of  self-adjustment  by  which  the 
species  as  a  whole  keeps  itself  fitted  to  its 
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environment.  For  the  better  nutrition  and 
greater  power  of  propagation  which  comes  to 
the  members  of  the  species  that  have  faculties, 
and  consequent  activities,  best  adapted  to  the 
needs,  joined  with  the  lower  sustentation  of 
self  and  offspring  which  accompany  less 
adapted  faculties  and  activities,  there  is 
caused  such  special  growth  of  the  species  as 
most  conduces  to  its  survival  in  the  face  of 
surrounding  conditions/' 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human  justice, 
that  each  individual  shall  receive  the  benefits 
and  evils  of  its  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct. 

"  The  contents  of  the  last  chapter  fore- 
shadow the  contents  of  this.  As,  from  the 
evolution  point  of  view,  human  life  must  be 
regarded  as  a  further  development  of  sub- 
human life,  it  follows  that,  from  this  same 
point  of  view,  human  justice  must  be  a  further 
development  of  sub-human  justice.  For  con- 
venience the  two  are  here  separately  treated, 
but  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature, 
and  form  parts  of  a  continuous  whole. 


'*  Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,  the 
law  by  conformity  to  which  the  species  is 
preserved  is  that  among  adults  the  individuals 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ence shall  prosper  most,  and  that  individuals 
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least  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ences shall  prosper  least — a  law  which,  if  un- 
interfered  with,  entails  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  spread  of  the  most  adapted  varieties. 
And  as  before,  so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically 
considered,  this  law  implies  that  each  in- 
dividual ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and 
the  evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct  :  neither  being  prevented  from  having 
whatever  good  his  actions  normally  bring  to 
him,  nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off  on  to  other 
persons  whatever  ill  is  brought  to  him  by  his 
actions/' 

Indeed,  it  seems  possible  that  had  Spencer 
not  been  already  committed  to  the  theory  of 
equal  freedom,  enunciated  in  his  earlier  work, 
''  Social  Statics,"  his  riper  genius  might  have 
developed  the  relation  of  reward  and  effort 
into  a  more  rational  and  logical  system  of 
ethics.  Recognition  of  this  relation  seems 
to  have  grown  during  the  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  the  earliest  and  his 
later  books.  In  his  ''  Principles  of  Sociology  *' 
we  read  : 

*'  If  each  as  producer,  distributor,  manager, 
adviser,  teacher  or  aider  of  other  kind,  obtains 
from  his  fellows  such  payment  for  his  service 
as  its  value,  determined  by  the  demand, 
warrants ;  then  there  results  that  correct 
apportioning  of  reward  to  merit  which  means 
the  prosperity  of  the  superior." 
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Here  the  term  value  as  applied  to  services 
rendered  to  his  fellows  clearly  shows  the  trend 
of  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
having  once  recognized  the  relation  of  value 
of  services  to  the  apportioning  of  reward, 
Spencer  should  have  become  the  leading 
exponent  of  laisser-faire  and  the  staunch 
defender  of  a  systemx  which  allows  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth  in  the  form  of  interest 
and  profits  to  accrue  in  cases  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  valuable  service  rendered  in 
return. 


CHAPTER    VI 

SUMMARY   OF   CRITICISMS 

Having  concluded  our  criticisms,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  elaboration 
of  the  principle  of  justice. 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  opposing  views 
of  life  have  sprung  from  a  common  truth.     We 
have  found  that  their  diverging  views  repre- 
sent, the  one  the  positive  aspect,  and  the 
other  the  negative  aspect  of  the  same  truth — 
individualism  being  the  positive  expression, 
and  socialism  the  negative  expression,  of  the 
relation  between  reward  and  effort,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  essential  truth,  in  which 
these  two  opposing  theories  ultimately  units, 
must  form  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
political  and  social  science.     We  have  also 
seen  that,  though  land  is  the  sole  source  of 
wealth,  and  labour  the  sole  agent  of  production, 
distribution  is  made,  under  our  modern  in- 
dustrial system,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
or  value  of  labour  contributed  to  production, 
and  we  have  seen  that,  by  owning  the  means 
of  production,  one  class  of  men,  ever  increasing 
in  wealth  and  power,  are  enabled  by  employing 
labour  at  the  lowest  possible  wage  and  selHng 
89 
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its  products  at  the  highest  possible  price,  to 
reap  in  this  intervening  margin  between  prices 
and  cost  almost  the  whole  advantage  of  our 
industrial  civilization. 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  equal 
freedom  does  not  provide  us  with  a  consistent 
system  of  ethics,  and  that  the  diverging  deduc- 
tions to  which  it  lends  plausibility  are  all 
equally  justified  by  the  idea  of  equality,  either 
of  restraints  or  privileges,  and  that  the  amount 
of  freedom  or  restriction  which  they  entail  is 
likely  to  be  determined  by  the  interpreter's 
preconceived  ideas ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  freedom  or  privilege  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  possession  of  wealth,  and 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  which 
wealth  may  purchase. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Marxian  theory  of 
surplus  value  fails  to  recognize  the  relation  of 
reward  and  merit  and  leads  to  an  entirely 
impossible  programme  of  social  reorganiza- 
tion. 

We  have  seeji  also  that  the  law  that  each 
shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  arising  from 
his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  being 
the  ethical  interpretation  of  the  biological 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  a  law  to 
which  the  species  must  conform  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

We  are  now  to  see  that  this  law,  which 
expresses  in  a  partial  manner  the  relation 
between  reward  and  effort,  is  capable  of 
further  development,  and  that  its  complete 
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development  will  eventually  furnish  us  with 
the  principle  of  justice  which  we  require. 

With  the  development  of  this  principle  and 
its  resulting  corollaries  we  will  be  concerned 
throughout  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the 
work. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE   LAW   OF   JUSTICE 

The  lowest  form  of  social  organization  is 
obviously  that  in  which  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals pursuing  similar  ends  independent 
of  each  other  depend  solely  upon  their  own 
exertion  for  support. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  element 
of  warfare  and  aggression,  such  a  society  must 
live  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  consequence,  for  there  exists  no  means  by 
which  such  relation  can  be  interfered  with. 
Each  will  profit  directly  in  proportion  to  his 
fitness  to  the  condition  of  life  ;  each  must 
bear  the  good  or  evil  results  of  his  own  nature 
and  consequent  conduct .  Reward  will  depend 
entirely  upon  efforts  put  forth,  those  of  superior 
skill  or  strength  profiting  by  their  superiority, 
and  those  of  inferior  merit  suffering  the  evils 
of  their  imperfections. 

Considering  now  the  condition  which  would 
exist  in  this  same  society  should  its  members 
seek  to  improve  their  lot  by  exchanging  the 
products  of  their  independent  exertions,  we 
find  that  in  order  that  the  relation  between 
effort  and  reward  be  maintained  certain  in- 
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junctions  must  be  observed  ;  for  if  each  has 
the  right  to  retain  that  which  his  labour  has 
produced  there  can  only  occur  such  exchanges 
as  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Force  or  fraud  must  not  in 
any  way  modify  the  terms  of  such  exchanges. 
Thus  the  right  of  each  to  freely  exchange  the 
product  of  his  exertions  becomes  manifest ; 
for  if  we  admit  the  right  of  any  to  force  upon 
others  such  exchange  as  they  would  not  other- 
wise make,  then  we  are  denying  such  others 
the  right  to  retain  that  which  their  labour  has 
produced,  and  by  so  doing  we  are  commit- 
ting a  breach  of  the  law  of  reward  and 
merit. 

Having  thus  established  the  principle  of 
free  exchange  several  conclusions  naturally 
follow.  In  the  first  place  it  follows  that  the 
value  of  any  man's  product  in  exchange  will 
not  remain  at  all  times  constant.  If  such 
exchanges  only  as  are  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  contracting  parties  are  to  occur  it  is  evident 
that  each  will  seek  the  most  profitable  or  most 
desirable  exchange  others  may  offer  in  return 
for  the  product  of  his  labour,  and,  as  men's 
desires  are  continually  changing,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  value  of  commodities  offered  in 
exchange  must  in  this  manner  be  affected — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  affected  by  the 
demands  of  the  market  and  as  the  value  of 
these  products  measures  the  value  of  labour 
which  produced  them,  we  conclude  that  the 
value  of  any  man's  labour  in  exchange  varies 
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with  (^  the  demand  for  the  product  of  that 
labour. 

In  Uke  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
value  of  labour  varies  with  the  supply  of  the 
commodities  which  it  produces .  If  the  number 
of  individuals  offering  similar  commodities  in 
exchange,  or  if  the  quantities  of  such  com- 
modities be  relatively  great  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  it  is  evident  that  the  exchange 
value  of  these  commodities  must  tend  to  fall. 
In  the  first  place  competition  among  pro- 
ducers must  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  prices, 
while  in  the  second  place  larger  quantities 
of  such  commodities,  which  under  normal 
circumstances  were  required  to  supply  the 
market,  must  either  be  disposed  of  at  smaller 
gain  to  the  producer,  or  be  destroyed  for  want 
of  a  market.  With  the  continuous  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand  exchange  values 
must  continually  vary,  and  as  the  labour  which 
produces  commodities  under  this  form  of 
industrial  organization  has  no  other  value  than 
that  which  is  measured  by  the  exchange  value 
of  its  products,  we  see  that  whenever  this 
form  of  barter  is  carried  on  the  value  of  labour 
will  be  rudely  determined  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  Each  will  seek  to  market  his 
product  to  the  best  advantage — that  is  to  say, 
he  will  seek  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  by  this 
continual  process  of  barter  exchange  values 
will  be  determined. 

Passing  now  to  the  more  complex  state  of 
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social  organization  in  which  division  of  labour 
enters  as  a  factor,  we  still  may  trace  the 
relation  of  values  already  established. 

WTiat  is  paid  for  when  the  products  of  in- 
dependent efforts  are  exchanged  is  in  each  case 
simply  the  labour  required  to  produce  the 
articles  exchanged,  for  in  each  case  the  price 
obtained  for  such  article  determines  the  value 
of  labour  expended  in  producing  it,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  value  of  these  products,  and 
therefore  the  value  of  the  labour  which  pro- 
duced them,  varies  with  demand  and  supply. 
If  exchanges  were  to  occur  through  the 
medium  of  money  these  values  would  be 
readily  measured  by  the  amounts  paid  in  the 
case  of  each  exchange,  and  these  amounts 
would  measure  also  the  value  of  the  labour 
which  produced  them.  If  each  has  the  right 
to  purchase  such  commodities  as  he  desires, 
from  those  offering  them  for  sale  at  the  lowest 
price,  then  each  has  the  right  to  employ  such 
labour  as  may  be  required  to  produce  these 
commodities,  from  those  offering  their  services 
at  the  lowest  wage,  and  this  rule,  it  may  be 
shown,  is  not  altered  if  the  article  produced 
requires  the  combined  efforts  of  any  number 
of  producers. 

Thus  if  a  bow  and  arrow  be  produced  by  the 
combined  services  of  three  individuals — if  one 
makes  the  bow,  a  second  the  string,  and  a 
third  the  arrow — the  purchaser  has  still  the 
right  to  employ  for  the  production  of  each  part 
the  person  who  will  do  it  for  the  least  reward, 
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otherwise  it  may  be  shown  that  the  law  of 
reward  and  effort  has  been  violated.  If  one 
of  the  three  employed  receives  greater  wages 
than  would  have  been  determined  by  free 
competition,  it  has  been  violated  inasmuch 
as  the  purchaser  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  such  product  than  would  have  re- 
sulted had  he  been  able  to  make  each  bargain 
separately,  and  it  has  been  violated  inasmuch 
as  some  other  whose  services  were  offered  at 
a  lower  wage  has  been  debarred  from  making 
an  exchange  which  would  have  been  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  of  the  contract. 

Carrying  this  deduction  still  further  it  will 
appear  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  number 
of  persons  co-operating  to  produce  any  com- 
modity, each  must  be  selected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  fittest  man  at  the  lowest  wage, 
and  the  sum  of  all  wages  paid  in  this  manner 
must  equal  the  price  charged  for  their  pro- 
duct. Thus,  to  use  Adam  Smith's  familiar 
example  of  pin-making : 

*'  One  man  draws  the  wire,  another 
straightens  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points 
it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the 
head.  To  make  the  head  requires  two  or 
three  distinct  operations  ;  to  put  it  on  is  a 
peculiar  business,  to  whiten  the  pin  is  another. 
It  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into 
the  paper,  and  the  important  business  of 
making  a  pin  is  in  this  manner  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  operations.''  ^ 
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Supposing  then  there  are  of  these  eighteen 
hands  six  whose  labour  can  be  purchased 
for  $2  per  day,  six  whose  labour  is  worth 
$1-50  per  day  and  six  others  at  $1*25, 
making  a  total  day's  wages  of  $28-50.  Then, 
leaving  other  factors  out  of  consideration  for 
the  present,  the  price  of  a  day's  production  of 
pins  should  be  $28-50.  These  eighteen  work- 
men could  produce  by  their  combined  efforts, 
we  will  say,  fifteen  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day, 
which  should  cost  therefore  $1-90  per  pound  to 
the  person  who  wishes  to  purchase  pms. 

At  this  point  in  the  argument  the  conflict 
of  these  deductions  with  the  actual  methods 
employed  in  modern  systems  of  production 
and  distribution  becomes  apparent.  Even  in 
the  simplest  industries  in  which  division  of 
labour  occurs,  and  in  which  there  does  not 
enter  the  element  of  capital  required  for  ex- 
pensive machinery  or  buildings,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  existed  an  organization  in  which 
the  price  of  its  product  was  determined  by 
the  exact  cost  of  the  cheapest  labour  obtainable 
to  produce  it.  Here  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  conclusion  to  be  reached  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  law  must  reveal  a  glaring  injustice 
in  modern  industrial  methods. 

In  almost  every  industry  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  some  person  or  number  of  persons 
have  combined  their  resources  in  order  to 
establish  it  and  set  it  in  motion.  These  men 
naturally  employ  all  the  labour  required  to 
make   pins,   or   whatsoever   they   may  have 
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combined  to  produce,  at  the  lowest  possible 
wage,  but  never  in  any  instance  have  we 
known  them  to  fix  the  prices  of  commodities 
according  to  the  cost  of  labour  required  in 
their  production.  Their  own  labour  has  un- 
doubtedly value,  but  the  amount  gained  by 
them  from  the  industry  bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  value  of  the  labour  which 
they  contribute.  Their  wages  are  in  no  sense 
determined  by  demand  and  supply.  They 
do  not  compete  on  even  terms  with  those 
whose  labour  they  employ,  and  thus  the  pur- 
chaser of  their  goods  has  never  the  assurance 
that  their  labour  is  the  cheapest  that  can  be 
secured  to  perform  the  services  required. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  wealth 
whatsoever,  whether  it  be  of  literature,  art, 
music  or  of  the  more  material  and  essential 
things  necessary  to  the  support  of  life  and 
the  production  of  happiness,  is  but  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labour  of  men,  past  or  present,  and 
that  all  effort,  mental  or  physical,  has  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  creates  or  aids  in  the 
creation  of  these  things  which  are  necessary 
to  life  and  happiness,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
any  man  gets  more  of  such  enjoyments  than 
is  justly  his  due  others  must  suffer  the 
loss  by  being  compelled  to  accept  less  than 
the  amount  which  a  perfect  law  assigns  to 
them. 

If  there  be,  of  the  eighteen  men  who  combine 
to  produce  pins,  one  whose  labour  is  not  the 
most  efficient  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  price 
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paid,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  pins  will  be 
greater  than  would  be  justly  determined  were 
he  paid  only  such  wages  as  competition  would 
fix  for  the  labour  which  he  performs,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  some  other  who  was  willing 
to  offer  his  services  at  a  lower  wage  is  debarred 
from  entering  into  competition,  and  in  this 
manner  the  law  of  free  competition  has  again 
been  violated. 

This  then  do  we  formulate  as  the  law  of 
justice,  that  the  value  of  every  man's  labour 
shall  he  determined  hy  the  demand  and  supply 
of  labour  in  a  market  in  which  competition  is 
universal. 

But  how,  we  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  apply 
this  principle  to  a  society  in  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  production  ?  It  is  evident  that 
where  a  machine  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  commodity  it  must  be  produced 
long  before  the  results  of  the  labour  contributed 
to  its  production  can  be  exchanged  with  those 
who  eventually  receive  the  benefit  of  its  con- 
struction. Pins  were  not  made,  even  in  Adam 
Smith's  time,  without  the  aid  of  at  least  some 
simple  tools.  At  this  present  time  they  are 
made  almost  wholly  by  machinery. 

*'  The  coil  of  brass  wire  is  put  in  its  proper 
place,  the  end  fastened  and  the  almost  human 
piece  of  mechanism  with  its  iron  fingers  does 
the  rest  of  the  work.  One  machine  makes 
180    pins    a    minute,    flattening    the    heads, 
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sharpening  the  points  and  dropping  the  pin 
in  its  proper  place.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pins  a  day  is  the  output  of  one 
machine.  A  factory  visited  by  me  employed 
seventy  machines.  These  had  a  combined 
output  per  day  of  7,500,000  pins  or  300  pins 
to  a  paper,  25,000  papers  of  pins  ;  allowing  for 
stoppages  and  necessary  time  for  repairs,  say 
20,000  papers.  These  machines  are  tended 
by  three  men.  A  machinist  with  a  boy-helper 
attends  to  the  repairing  ''  1 

Such  a  factory  would  cost,  before  a  single 
pin  could  be  put  on  the  market,  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  or,  measured  in  labour, 
it  would  require  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
labourers  for  many  days,  and  this  must  be 
paid  for,  in  addition  to  the  labour  required 
to  operate  it,  long  before  the  results  of  the 
labour  contributed  to  the  production  of  these 
machines  can  in  any  manner  be  said  to  be 
exchanged  with  those  who  eventually  receive 
the  benefit  of  their  production. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  universal 
competition  it  is  evident  that  these  machines 
must  not  cost  more  than  the  actual  labour 
required  to  produce  them,  and  that  this  cost 
must  eventually  be  paid  for  by  their  use, 
which,  if  constant,  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy  them  or  render  them  valueless,  and 
this  may  require  many  years.  If  each  is  to 
pay  his  portion  of  the  cost  with  his  purchase 
of  pins,  the  labour  required  in  their  production 
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cannot  be  fully  paid  for  until  the  machines 
are  completely  worn  out. 

To  postpone  payments  for  such  a  length  of 
time  is  obviously  impossible,  and  this  is  what 
lends  colour  to  the  modern  theory  of  capital. 
Under  our  existing  system  of  production  the 
establishment  of  such  enterprises  is  left  en- 
tirely to  private  enterprise.  Industries  are 
not  established  because  society  requires  them, 
they  are  established  because  someone  sees  in 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  No 
man  will  invest  his  savings  in  such  an  under- 
taking unless  he  gets,  or  at  least  hopes  to 
get,  back  much  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
investment,  and  the  amount  which  he  will 
add  to  this  principle  will  be  at  all  times  as 
much  as  he  can  possibly  make  it  He  will 
get  all  that  he  can  from  the  enterprise,  irre- 
spective of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
labour  which  he  renders  to  society,  or  the 
amount  invested  in  the  industry.  Unquestion- 
ably this  entails  a  violation  of  the  law  of  effort 
and  reward. 

But  one  alternative  suggests  itself,  and  that 
is  that  the  debt  be  borne  by  society.  If 
society  is  taxed  for  such  investments ,  the 
results  are  quite  different.  The  wages^| re- 
quired to  produce  such  machinery  and  other 
capital  are  paid  for  by  society  just  as  in  the 
previous  case  they  were  paid  for  by  individual 
investors,  but  nothing  more  than  is  required 
to  reimburse  society  for  its  outlay  need  be 
exacted  from  the  consumer,  and  thus  the  price 
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of  the  commodity  produced  may  be  regulated 
exactly  by  the  cost  of  all  labour  required  to 
produce  it,  and  being  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
this  price  there  is  complete  conformity  to  the 
law  of  effort  and  reward. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  methods 
is  obviously  great,  and  not  only  shows  us  the 
origin  of  social  injustice,  but  indicates  the 
method  by  which  it  may  be  eliminated.  The 
amount  advanced  by  the  private  investor  in 
the  instance  given  may  be  taken  as  symbolic 
of  all  capital,  and  the  amount  gained  from 
this  investment  as  symbolic  of  all  profits  and 
interest.  Thus  we  see  that  all  interest  and 
profits  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  justice,  and 
that  the  only  method  of  eliminating  that 
injustice  is  through  complete  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production  by  the 
state. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    EVILS   OF    PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE 

And  now,  having  formulated  the  law  of 
universal  competition,  let  us  contrast  the 
two  methods  of  production  and  distribution 
set  forth  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Assuming  that  all  debts  required  for  the 
establishment  of  industry  be  borne  by 
society  in  general,  instead  of  by  private  in- 
dividuals, and  that  all  prices  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  evident 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  greatly 
changed.  Every  form  of  interest,  rent  and 
profits  will  be  eliminated,  and  this  enormous 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  labour  will  be  saved 
to  the  common  people  through  reduction  in 
prices  of  commodities  of  every  description. 
Just  what  this  saving  will  amount  to  we  un- 
fortunately are  unable  to  accurately  determine. 
Statistics  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to 
enable  us  to  measure  the  enormity  of  the  in- 
justice resulting  from  our  system  of  private 
enterprise.  Grounland  estimates,  from  the 
census  returns  of  the  United  States,  that  on 
the  average  over  half  the  annual  product  is 
consumed  in  rent,  interest  and  profits,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  amount  is  not  even  larger 
than  that. 
103 
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Our  railways  alone  earn  profits  and  interest 
amounting  to  $766,392,147  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $15,568,752,029,  one  half  of  which  is 
stated  on  good  authority  to  be  over-capitaliza- 
tion or  '*  water/'  The  actual  cost  would 
therefore  have  been  $7,784,376,014,  which,  if 
paid  for  directly  by  the  people  during  the 
sixty  or  seventy  years  in  which  they  were 
built,  would  have  measured  their  total  cost 
to  the  country.  At  the  present  rate  of  earning 
they  are  costing  us  at  the  rate  of  9*84  %  of  this 
amount  annually.  In  other  words,  we  are 
now  paying  for  them,  not  once  alone,  but  once 
in  every  10-2  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  earning  power  is  annually  increasing, 
not  only  as  a  consequence  of  actual  increasing 
business,  but  because  of  more  effective  com- 
bination of  interests  which  enables  them  to 
increase  rates. 

What  their  earning  power  may  be  twenty 
years  from  now  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess, 
for  at  the  end  of  that  time,  doubtless,  their 
interests  will  be  so  effectively  combined  as  to 
give  them  complete  control  of  the  trade  of  the 
entire  country. 

What  their  rate  of  dividends  will  be,  or 
what  the  capitalization  may  be,  can  perhaps 
be  best  judged  from  figures  of  the  more 
prosperous  roads  now  in  operation.  The 
following  table  is  carefully  prepared  from 
the  reports  of  the  various  roads  for  the  year 
1903  :— 
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The  over-capitalization  of  these  different 
roads  cannot  be  given,  but  is  stated  to  vary 
from  50%  to  200%  of  their  actual  value. 
Thus,  without  owning  a  single  mile  of  their 
railways,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  them  not  only  their  actual 
value,  but  their  capitalized  value  repeatedly, 
in  periods  ranging  from  eight  and  one-tenth 
years  to  forty-two  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  knowing  that  these  periods  will  grow 
shorter  as  time  goes  on. 

An  analysis  of  the  published  reports  of 
eighty-three  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
United  States  shows  a  total  capitalization  of 
$6,613,534,000.  What  part  of  this  is  repre- 
sented by  the  actual  value  or  cost  of  their 
establishments,  we  are  unable  to  estimate. 
The  total  of  their  disbursements  in  interest 
and  dividends  reaches  $292,715,115. 

Among  the  industries  included  in  the  above 
is  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  Mr 
William  Miller  Collier  tells  us  that  this  trust 
*'  is  capitalized  for  nearly  $75,000,000  and  the 
best  estimates  are  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
property  is  not  over  a  third  or  fourth  of  the 
amount  of  the  capitalization.  Still,  until  re- 
cently the  company  has  paid  for  many  years 
7  %  on  its  preferred  stock  of  $36,968,000  and 
an  average  of  12  %  on  its  common  stock  of  the 
same  amount. *'  ^ 

In  1903,  7  %  was  paid  on  both  common  and 
preferred  stock.  Estimating  the  actual  value 
of  the  investment  at  one-third  of  the  capitaliza- 
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tion,  or  $25,000,000,  we  find  that  it  is  costing 
us  at  the  rate  of  21  %,  or  $5,250,000  per  annum, 
for  the  convenience  of  not  having  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  sugar  refining.  We  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  these  estabUshments,  not 
once  alone,  but  once  in  every  four  years,  or 
once  in  every  three  years  when  the  common 
stock  earned  12  %. 

The  American  Felt  Company,  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000,  is  said  to  be  worth  not  more 
than  $500,000.  The  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  is  capitalized  at  $9,000,000 ; 
$3,000,000  covers  the  actual  value  of  the 
property.  Its  yearly  net  earnings  are  esti- 
mated at  $12,000,000,  covering  the  actual 
amount  of  the  investment  once  in  two  and 
one-half  years.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  not  over- 
capitalized to  any  appreciable  extent,  fur- 
nishes perhaps  the  most  starthng  instance  of 
the  cost  of  private  enterprise.  Its  capitaliza- 
tion is  something  over  $100,000,000,  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  owned  by  the  trust.  Its 
stock  sells  in  the  open  market  at  $600*00  per 
share  of  $100  par  value.  Its  dividends  have 
varied  from  20  %  to  50  % .  At  20  %  we  return 
to  the  investors  their  entire  capitalization 
once  in  every  five  years.  At  50  %  once  every 
two  years. 

Mr  Collier  estimates  that  to  ist  January 
1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  great 
corporations  which  would  popularly  be  called 
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trusts,    having    a     total     capitalization    of 
$^.350,000,000. 

'*  Quite  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
wealth  that  is  represented  by  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  these  gigantic  corporations  is  that 
which  is  combined  or  pooled  by  virtue  of 
mutual  agreements,  sometimes  written,  some- 
times verbally  expressed,  and  sometimes  only 
implied.  Such  are  the  combinations  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners,  the  pools  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  greatest  of  all  pools, 
those  of  the  great  freight  and  passenger  associa- 
tions, whose  purpose  is  merely  to  fix  rates.''  ^ 

Two  causes  combine  to  produce  these  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place,  a  trust  or  combine 
may  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  economy 
in  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 
Competition  is  at  all  times  wasteful,  and  it  is 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  this  waste  that 
prompts  combination.  In  the  second  place, 
combination  is  the  only  means  by  which 
capitalists  can  control  the  entire  market,  and 
this  they  will  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  do 
whenever  possible. 

What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result,  if  this 
process  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  of,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  almost  every  industry  to-day  is  in  pro- 
cess of  transformation,  which  eventually  must 
convert  it  into  a  trust,  which  is  the  ultimate 
stage  in  the  process.  The  individual  capitalist 
must  some  day  become  the  partner  of  a  small 
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company,  the  company  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  corporation,  and  the  corporation 
sooner  or  later  become  part  of  a  trust,  and, 
when  all  branches  of  productive  industry  have 
undergone  the  final  transformation,  what  have 
remains  for  the  common  people  but  to  live 
by  courtesy  of  these  powers,  and  to  become 
their  hired  servants,  whose  wages  will  be 
completely  consumed  in  purchasing  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

It  has  been  argued  that  with  all  these  factors 
co-operating  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
capitalistic  class  the  lot  of  the  labourer  has 
been  nevertheless  greatly  improved.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  true,  for  with  the  increased 
gain  in  science  and  invention,  the  increase  due 
to  more  effective  m^eans  of  organizing  produc- 
tion and  distributive  industries,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  that  they  should  be  worse 
off  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  most  primitive  methods 
prevailed.  The  astonishing  fact  is  that  such 
a  point  should  be  open  to  question  even  by  the 
most  careless  student  of  economic  conditions. 
The  enormous  gains  of  modem  industrial 
methods,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
produced  anything  like  that  improvement  in 
social  conditions  which  should  be  looked  for, 
and  this  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  power  of  the  capitalistic  class  has 
enabled  them,  by  the  very  simple  process  of 
squeezing  prices  up,  and  squeezing  wages 
down,  to  reap  almost  the  entire  benefit  of  these 
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improvements.  The  case  against  the  capitalist 
is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen, 
since  the  margin  between  wages  and  prices 
may  be  equally  as  great  as,  or  even  greater 
than,  ever  before,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  argu- 
ment that  prices  on  the  whole  are  lower  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  since  this  has  been 
effected  by  inventions  and  improvements  in 
manufacture  and  transportation  which  have 
benefited  the  capitalistic  class  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  they  have  anyone  else.  The 
margin  between  cost  of  production,  which  is 
essentially  cost  of  labour,  and  prices  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  to-day  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  which  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  enormous  fortunes  which 
are  now  being  amassed  by  the  capitalistic  class. 

Mr  Henry  Lawrence  Coll,  speaking  before 
the  members  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  said  that  fifty 
years  ago  there  were  not  fifty  millionaires 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
combined  fortunes  probably  did  not  exceed 
$100,000,000,  or  I  %  of  the  then  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  combined  fortunes  of 
this  class  were  estimated  at  $36,500,000,000, 
or  56  %  of  our  national  wealth.  To-day  a 
a  bare  i  %  of  our  population,  he  said,  owns 
practically  99  %  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

*'  As  a  result  of  this  wealth  concentration/* 
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Mr  Coll  said,  ''  industrial  society  is  practically 
divided  into  two  classes — the  enormously 
rich  and  the  miserably  poor  ;  our  18,000,000 
wage-earners  receive  an  average  of  but  $400 
a  year  ;  nine-tenths  of  our  business  men  are 
failures  ;  our  clergy  receive  an  average  salary 
of  about  $500  per  annum  ;  an  average  for  the 
educators  of  the  land  is  even  lower,  and  the 
income  of  other  professional  men  in  proportion, 
while  of  our  6,000,000  farmers  one-third  are 
tenants,  the  homes  of  one-third  of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  mortgaged  and  a  debt 
burden  is  almost  universal.'* 

That  out  national  prosperity  should  be 
measured  by  these  fleecings  seems  somewhat 
of  a  travesty,  and  yet  such  is  the  case,  large 
earnings  and  dividends  are  everywhere  cited 
as  evidences  of  progress  and  increasing  wealth, 
yet  it  is  evident  that,  if  industry  could  be 
relieved  of  the  enormous  burden  of  profits  and 
interest,  there  would  not  only  be  the  immediate 
gain  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  out  of 
whose  earnings  these  fleecings  must  ultimately 
be  paid,  but  there  would  be  an  enormous 
secondary  gain  due  to  the  immediate  expan- 
sion of  trade  which  would  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  reduced  prices. 

The  sum  total  of  our  national  wealth  would 
not  be  less  if  our  railways  were  to  earn  nothing, 
unless  this  were  due  to  an  enormous  decrease 
in  traffic.  If  due  to  a  decrease  in  rates,  there 
would   be   an   enormous   increase   in   traffic, 
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facilitating  all  manner  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, and  eventually  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  of  high  rates  imposed  by 
privately  owned  railways.  High  rates  do  not 
necessarily  mean  large  profits  to  the  companies, 
nor  do  low  rates  necessarily  mean  small 
profits ;  on  the  contrary,  rates  may  be  moved 
up  or  down  over  a  wide  margin  without  effect- 
ing to  any  appreciable  extent  the  earnings  of 
the  railway.  With  high  rates  more  money 
is  taken  from  the  people  who  travel,  but  few 
travel ;  with  low  rates  less  is  taken  from  the 
people  who  travel,  but  the  number  who  use 
the  lines  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
loss  is  almost  wholly  compensated  for.  An 
instance  quoted  from  ''Railway  Reform''  by 
William  Gait  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point : 

''  The  length  of  the  Glasgow  &  Greenock 
line  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles.  There 
was  an  active  competition  carried  on  for  some 
time  between  the  railway  company  and  the 
owners  of  steamboats  on  the  Clyde  ;  the  third- 
class  fare  by  railway,  which  had  formerly  been 
a  shilling  for  the  entire  distance,  was  reduced 
to  sixpence,  and  the  opposition  was  carried 
on  for  two  years  ;  there  was,  of  course,  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers, 
but,  an  arrangement  having  been  come  to 
between  the  contending  parties,  the  railway 
company  returned  to  their  original  fares  ;  the 
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difference  in  the  company's  receipts,  after 
the  change,  was  rather  in  their  favour,  but 
it  amounted  to  only  one  shiUing  per  cent,  per 
annum  increase  on  their  dividend — an  increase 
of  only  one-twentieth  of  i  %/' 

People  who  are  never  tired  of  telling  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  inventions,  the  in- 
creasing use  of  labour-saving  machinery,  and 
the  improvements  in  industrial  methods  made 
by  private  enterprise,  seldom  stop  to  think 
how  little  these  may  benefit  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  What  has  here  been  said  of 
railways  is  undoubtedly  true  of  other  industry, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  increase  in  the  margin  of  profits,  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  to  a  large 
degree  denied  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

No  greater  impetus  could  possibly  be  given 
to  trade  than  that  which  would  result  from  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  and  no  greater  restraint 
upon  trade  could  possibly  be  imagined  than 
that  which  results  from  the  accumulation  of 
enormous  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  many  will  spend  their  earnings  ;  the  few 
cannot.  So  great  are  the  fortunes  that 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of 
industry  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  spent  by 
them  on  their  own  personal  comfort  or  luxury. 
They  must  find  means  of  investing  them,  and 
thus,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  many 
grows  even  smaller,  the  investment  of  money  in 
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productive  industry  continues  to  increase, 
until  sooner  or  later  production  outruns  con- 
sumption. Then  follows  the  well-known 
series  of  events  due  to  the  evils  of  over- 
production. 

As  long  as  the  balance  is  maintained  between 
production  and  consumption,  things  appear 
to  run  quite  smoothly.  Labour  gets  at  least 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together — a 
living  wage,  while  at  the  same  time  producing 
the  millions  which  in  the  hands  of  the  favoured 
class  are  destined  eventually  to  work  havoc 
with  the  process  of  production,  and  finally 
render  them  destitute  and  homeless.  The 
evils  which  befall  the  working-classes  as  a 
result  of  this  process  are  almost  beyond 
description. 

Periods  of  exceptional  business  activity, 
accompanied  by  high  prices,  large  profits, 
high  wages,  expanded  credit,  excessive  specu- 
lation and  high  living,  are  invariably  followed 
by  periods  of  depression.  Speculation  ceases, 
building  operations  cease,  wages  fall,  the 
demand  for  labour  diminishes,  factories  close 
their  doors,  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  la 
miser e  reigns  supreme. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  periods  has 
longbeen  recognized  as  that  of  over-production, 
but  the  primary  cause  of  this  over-production 
has  not  been  recognized  as  the  result  of  con- 
ditions which  permit  of  such  far-reaching 
violation  of  the  law  of  effort  and  reward,  yet 
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it  is  evident  that  such  conditions  could  not 
entail  such  distressing  results  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  division  of  wealth  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  efforts 
expended  in  its  production.  The  labouring 
class,  which  includes  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  is  given  credit  for  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  their  production,  while  the  few 
capitalists  who  own  the  means  of  production 
are  able  to  retain  an  unjustly  large  proportion 
of  the  annual  production.  Thus  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
falls  far  below  their  annual  production,  while 
the  enormous  purchasing  power  of  the  capital- 
istic class  can  only  remain  effective  during 
times  of  great  industrial  expansion,  when  they 
are  being  reinvested  in  new  or  enlarging  in- 
dustries, and  as  these  only  serve  in  the  end  to 
increase  the  supply  of  consumable  commodities 
it  is  evident  that  the  process  cannot  continue 
indefinitely,  and  thus  it  ends  in  complete 
collapse,  followed  by  prolonged  depression. 

Among  others,  the  evils  due  to  our  monetary 
system  exhibit  the  faults  of  our  existing  in- 
dustrial institutions.  Gold  and  silver,  which 
are  made  the  standards  of  value,  like  all  other 
commodities  vary  not  only  in  their  actual 
cost  of  production,  but  exhibit  fiuctations 
of  value  due  to  increasing  or  decreasing  demand 
for  their  use.  Thus  our  standard  of  value, 
whether  it  be  silver  or  gold,  is  never  permanent; 
so  that  there  is  the  eternal  question  as  to 
whether  high  or  low  prices  are  due  to  fluctua- 
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tions  in  the  value  of  gold,  or  to  fluctuations  in 
the  values  of  other  commodities  ;  in  fact  there 
is  no  commodity,  the  actual  labour  cost  of 
which  varies  more  than  that  of  gold.  Dis- 
coveries of  new  gold-fields  may  at  any  time 
depress  the  price,  or  increasing  demands  may 
at  any  time  enhance  the  price,  since  the  supply 
is  limited.  Indeed  values  are  even  affected 
by  manipulations  of  speculators,  a  corner  in 
gold  being  not  an  unknown  occurrence.  No 
man  who  promises  to  pay  in  gold  at  some 
future  date  knows  what  gold  is  going  to  be 
worth  in  other  commodities — what  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  it.  No  man  hired  at  a  fixed 
salary  for  any  length  of  time  knows  what  that 
salary  is  going  to  be  worth  in  actual  purchasing 
power  at  a  future  date.  No  man  ever  knows 
how  much  labour  a  certain  portion  of  gold  is 
going  to  purchase,  and  thus  there  is  never  that 
precise  balance  in  exchange  which  is  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  effort  and  re- 
ward. 

As  is  evident  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Stanley  Jevons'  **  Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,*'  even  greater  dis- 
asters are  precipitated  by  such  fluctuations  : — 

*'  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  value  of  gold  as  a  fixed  datum  line  in 
commerce  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  a  very  variable 
thing.  The  tables  of  prices  analysed  by  me 
in  The  Statistical  Journal  for  June  1865  show 
that  between  1822  and   1825  there  was  an 
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average  rise  of  prices  to  the  amount  of  17  %  ; 
and  between  1844  and  1847  and  1852  and  1857 
the  average  rises  were  respectively  30  and  31  %. 
Such  variation  in  prices  means  that  the  value 
of  gold  is  itself  altered  in  the  inverse  ratio  ; 
and  these  variations  are  produced  mainly 
by  extensions  of  credit.  Everyone  who  pro- 
mises to  pay  gold  on  a  future  day,  thereby 
increases  the  anticipated  supply  of  gold,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
can  thus  be  thrown  on  the  market.  Every 
one  who  draws  a  bill  or  issues  a  note,  uncon- 
sciously acts  as  a  *'  bear ''  upon  the  gold 
market.  Everything  goes  well,  and  apparent 
prosperity  falls  upon  the  whole  community, 
so  long  as  these  promises  to  pay  gold  can  be 
reduced  or  replaced  by  new  promises.  But 
the  rise  of  prices  thus  produced  turns  the 
foreign  exchange  against  the  country  and 
creates  a  balance  of  indebtedness  which  must 
be  paid  in  gold.  The  basis  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  credit  slips  away  and  produces  that  sudden 
collapse  known  as  a  commercial  crisis/' 

Though  other  reasons  have  been  ascribed 
for  these  recurring  periods  of  financial  de- 
pression, doubtless  those  due  to  monetary 
fluctuations  play  also  an  important  part. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  been  considering 
the  evils  of  private  enterprise  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  money  cost.  Beside  these 
many  of  a  different  character,  though  not  less 
important,  must  be  enumerated. 
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It  is  frequently  argued,  by  those  who  oppose 
the  extension  of  the  functions  of  government, 
that  government  enterprises  are  invariably 
conducted  worse  than  private  enterprises. 
How  far  this  is  true  we  shall  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves.  Huxley  reminds  us 
that  : 


"  The  state  lives  in  a  glass  house  ;  we  see 
what  it  tries  to  do  ;  and  all  its  failures,  partial 
or  total,  are  made  the  most  of.  But  private 
enterprise  is  sheltered  under  good  opaque 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  public  rarely  knows 
what  it  tries  to  do,  and  only  hears  of  its 
failures  when  they  are  gross  and  patent  to  all 
the  world.''  i 

What  things  are  done  in  the  glass  house  of 
state  enterprise  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but 
a  few  of  the  things  which  go  on  behind  the 
*'  good  opaque  bricks  and  mortar,'*  and  which 
occasionally  come  to  light  through  the  efforts 
of  some  enterprising  investigator,  are  here 
placed  in  opposition  to  those  to  which  Govern- 
ment enterprise  must  answer. 

Among  the  important  events  of  the  year 
1906  must  be  recorded  the  breaking  down  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  year  they  were  utterly  unable  to  handle 
the  freight,  etc.,  offered  for  shipment  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  whole  business  of  the  nation 
was  for  a  time  completely  handicapped. 
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"  The  system  has  broken  down,'*  said  Mr 
C.  E.  Russell,  ''  this  great  and  wonderful 
crown  of  our  skill  and  genius,  this  thing  we 
have  so  much  vaunted,  this  final  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  private  enterprise  to  public 
ownership.  It  has  been  found  at  the  first 
real  test  to  be  broken-backed,  inefficient,  in- 
competent and  inutile.  .  .  . 

''  Out  of  the  215,000  miles  of  track  in  the 
United  States  200,000  are  single-track  lines. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  any  such  condi- 
tion. It  is  just  as  impossible  to  carry  the 
present  traffic  on  single-track  lines  as  it  is  to 
fly  to  Mars.''  1 

Had  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
condition  is  due  to  lack  of  funds,  tlxat  reason 
would  be  completely  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  millions  of  dollars  upon  which  our 
railways  pay  interest  and  dividends,  only 
about  one-half  is  represented  by  their  actual 
value.  What  would  be  said  of  a  Government 
enterprise  if,  after  issuing  50  %  of  watered 
stock  and  taxing  the  consumers  or  patrons 
$600,000,000  annually,  it  was  still  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  Government  enterprise 
which  killed  annually  about  10,000  persons 
besides  maiming  and  mutilating  many 
thousands  more. 

In  Switzerland,  where  the  Government  owns 
and  operates  the  railways,  there  were  killed 
during   one    year    three    persons.      None    of 
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these  were  passengers.  In  the  same  year  in 
the  United  States  our  railways  killed  over 
10,000  persons. 

It  would  take  many  comparisons  of  bad 
Government  enterprise  with  good  private 
enterprise  to  off-set  this  one  item  alone. 

When  the  steamer  General  Slocum  was 
burned  in  New  York  Harbour,  causing  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  it  was  found  that  the 
life-preservers,  provided  by  private  industry, 
were  made  of  such  material  that  they  would 
not  even  float  with  their  own  weight.  Doubt- 
less the  Government  was  at  fault  for  not  pro- 
viding adequate  inspection.  No  blame,  of 
course,  could  be  attached  to  the  private 
industry  which  discovered  this  ingenious  and 
useful  means  of  keeping  down  expenses,  and 
thus  increasing  earnings. 

When  the  American  soldiers  in  the  Cuban 
War  were  found  to  have  been  poisoned  by  con- 
demned meat,  in  such  numbers  that  this 
source  proved  more  fatal  than  the  war  itself, 
the  incident  is  at  once  quoted  as  evidence  of 
the  failure  of  Government  enterprise.  Buy- 
ing or  bribing  Government  inspectors  or 
buyers,  and  unloading  upon  the  army  tons 
and  tons  of  meat  unfit  for  human  food,  is 
simply  legitimate  private  enterprise,  and  adds 
to  the  earnings  which  Governm^ent  enterprises 
would  be  unable  to  show. 

It  would  take  a  long  list  of  crimes  on  the 
part  of  Government  enterprise  to  off-set  the 
frauds  repeatedly  practised  by  private  enter- 
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prise.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  things  that 
men  will  do  in  order  to  make  money.  Opiates, 
morphine  and  other  cheap  and  deadly  poisons, 
are  daily  advertised  as  cures  for  rheumatism, 
headaches,  etc.  Cures  for  alcoholism  almost 
invariably  contain  some  such  poison,  to  which 
the  patient  eventually  becomes  addicted. 
Hundreds  of  infants  are  slain  every  year  by 
the  purveyors  of  soothing  syrups  which  con- 
tain alcohol,  morphine  and  other  poisons. 

Boots,  advertised  as  the  product  of  the  best 
stock  and  workmanship,  are  found  to  be  made 
from  a  composition  of  scrap,  etc.,  which  soaks 
up  the  moisture  of  the  street,  or  wears  out  in 
half  the  time  that  good  leather  would  last. 
Foods  prepared  by  patent  processes  are  not 
only  adulterated,  but  are  known  to  deteriorate 
when  once  thoroughly  advertised  and  put  on 
the  market.  A  large  demand  having  been 
created  for  a  certain  article,  which  sells  at  a 
moderate  price,  there  is  always  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  quick  fortune  by  supplying 
an  inferior  grade. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  enormous  cost 
of  advertising  and  canvassing  for  business. 

Government  enterprise,  we  may  admit,  does 
not  pay  as  good  profits  as  private  enterprise, 
but  governments  do  not  employ  child  labour, 
or  lock  them  into  reeking  dens  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  per  day,  to  be  fed  on  crusts  of 
dry  bread  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $3*00 
to  $5-00  per  week.  Governments  do  not 
employ  sweating  systems  for  grinding  out  the 
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utmost  from  the  strength  of  their  workmen, 
nor  do  they  turn  their  old  and  faithful  em- 
ployees off  when  age  has  overtaken  them,  and 
allow  them  to  beg  or  starve. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  for  Govern- 
ment enterprise  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise,  yet  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
failures  in  Government  enterprise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  greed  of  private  enterprise.  Ask 
anyone  who  knows  the  inner  workings  of  a 
Government  department,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  clerks,  salaried  servants  and  workmen 
employed  by  the  Government  are  not  the  ones 
who  grow  rich  at  the  country's  expense.  It 
is  the  private  concern  which  secures  a  Govern- 
ment contract  that  makes  the  money,  and 
who  divides  up  with  the  politicians.  It  is 
private  enterprise  that  corrupts  public  serv- 
ants and  preys  upon  the  Treasury.  The  post- 
man who  brings  your  letters  to  the  door,  or 
the  clerk  who  sorts  them  at  the  central  office, 
get  their  salaries  and  nothing  more,  but  the 
railroad  that  carries  your  mail  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  an  ingenious  method  of  proving  the 
inefficacy  of  public  enterprise  by  robbing  the 
post  office  department  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

During  the  ninety  days  weighing  test  upon 
which  the  Government  decides  the  rate  for  a 
four  years*  contract,  private  enterprise  has 
found  it  a  paying  business  to  send  back  and 
forth  through  the  mails  innumerable  packages 
of  worthless,  though  weighty,  matter. 
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Further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  private 
enterprise  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
methods  employed  by  railway  companies  in 
electing  members  to  the  Senate  and  in  other- 
wise perverting  and  evading  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

No  wonder  that  the  captains  of  industry 
and  princes  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  have 
us  believe  that  national  ownership  of  railways 
would  prove  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
ever  befall  the  nation. 

This  chapter  by  no  means  purports  to  be  a 
complete  category  of  the  faults  of  private 
enterprise.  The  few  examples  given  are 
selected  from  hundreds  which  are  daily  being 
brought  to  our  notice,  but  they  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  disregard  of  our  modern  system  of 
distribution,  for  the  relations  that  inevitably 
exist  between  effort  and  reward. 

If  further  evidence  were  required  to  show 
that  distribution  of  wealth  under  existing 
conditions  is  made  with  utter  disregard  of  any 
recognized  principle,  it  is  to  be  found  in  that 
hell  of  uncertainties,  the  modern  Stock  Ex- 
change. Indeed,  were  we  to  ask  what  is  the 
keynote  of  our  modern  industrial  life,  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  undertone 
of  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  every  branch 
of  human  endeavour,  from  that  of  the  most 
menial  toiler  to  the  giants  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  the  labourer  striving  for  a  share  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  never  more  than  a  few 
months  removed  from  starvation,  and  know- 
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ing  not  at  what  hour  the  calamity  may  come 
upon  him ;  the  farmer  sowing  his  seed,  not 
knowing  what  price  it  will  bring  him  when  it 
is  harvested ;  traders  buying  what  they  may 
have  to  sell  at  a  loss,  or  doubling  their  profits 
through  mere  accident  of  chance.  Small  pro- 
ducers competing  for  a  share  of  trade,  and 
dreading  the  day  when  some  larger  corpora- 
tion shall  signify  that  their  days  are  numbered. 
Stockholders  of  great  corporations,  never 
knowing  when  the  manipulations  of  their 
principals  will  rob  or  enrich  them  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  kings  of  finance,  battling  for  supremacy 
or  arranging  such  terms  as  will  better  serve 
their  purpose  of  enslaving  the  great  mass  of 
workers,  upon  whose  toil  the  whole  hideous 
structure  has  been  erected. 


CHAPTER    IX 

PRIVATE    PROPERTY   IN    LAND 

"  As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all 
become  private  property,  the  landlords,  like 
all  other  men,  and  reap  where  they  have 
never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for  the 
natural  produce/' — Adam  Smith. 

''  The  land  is  not  of  man's  creation  ;  and 
for  a  person  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  mere 
gift  of  nature,  not  made  to  him  in  particular, 
but  which  belongs  as  much  to  all  others  until 
he  took  possession  of  it,  is  prima  facie  an 
injustice  to  all  the  rest." — J.  S.  Mill. 

Under  existing  conditions,  land  undoubtedly 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  production  as 
does  capital,  inasmuch  as  its  possession  enables 
a  small  class  of  persons  to  appropriate  a  large 
share  of  the  annual  production  of  wealth  for 
which  they  make  no  equivalent  return  in 
productive  labour. 

This  evil,  long  recognized  by  the  more 
liberal  students  of  political  science,  was  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  English-speak- 
ing people  by  the  appearance  of  Henry 
George's  ''  Progress  and  Poverty."  The 
following  which   he  gained  through  his  pro- 
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posed  remedy  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
deal  at  some  length  with  his  theories. 

The  single  tax  has  long  been  advocated,  by 
not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  progressive 
and  thoughtful  persons,  as  the  sole  remedy 
of  the  evils  of  modern  civilization,  Henry 
George  himself  believing  implicitly  in  its 
ability  to  ''  raise  wages,  extirpate  poverty, 
and  carry  civilization  to  nobler  heights." 

Those  who  have  followed  the  argument  thus 
far  will  be  enabled  to  see  that,  though  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  reward  and  effort  en- 
tailed by  private  ownership  in  land  is  by  no 
means  a  small  item  of  the  social  injustice  of 
the  present  age,  it  by  no  means  represents  the 
total  injustice  of  existing  industrial  institu- 
tions. 

To  just  what  extent  the  evils  of  private 
property  in  land  are  responsible  for  the 
unjustifiable  inequalities  of  distribution  cannot 
be  accurately  stated. 

In  Great  Britain,  one-twentieth  of  the 
population  owns  the  entire  land,  while  the 
annual  rentals  collected  are  equal  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  annual  production  of 
wealth.  What  this  means  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  is  not  expressed  alone  in  the  amount 
of  rent  paid  for  those  portions  of  land  in  use, 
for  the  greater  evil  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
ability  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals  to  keep 
much  of  the  most  productive  land  out  of 
cultivation. 

That  the  evil  is  of  much  smaller  magnitude 
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in  the  newer  countries  of  the  world,  in  which 
there  is  still  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land, 
is  evident,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  United 
States  it  is  anything  like  as  great  as  that 
which  arises  from  private  ownership  of  in- 
dustry, and  this  is  not  to  be  cured  by  the 
adoption  of  the  single  tax.  All  that  the  single 
tax  can  do  is  to  appropriate  economic  rent, 
and  this,  as  w^e  shall  see,  does  not  harmonise 
with  the  law  of  effort  and  reward. 

*'  The  rent  of  any  particular  land  is  the 
difference  between  its  productiveness  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  poorest  land  in  cultiva- 
tion which  pays  no  rent — that  is,  land  on  the 
margin  of  cultivation/'  ^ 

Two  qualifying  statements  are,  however, 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
In  using  the  term  ''  poorest  land  in  cultiva- 
tion "  we  must  be  understood  as  meaning  not 
necessarily  the  least  fertile  land,  but  the  least 
profitable  land,  and  this  may  be  determined 
not  so  much  by  its  fertility  as  by  its  distance 
from  markets  and  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  Thus  the  man  who  stakes  his  claim 
in  the  Far  West,  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
railway  and  the  tide  of  immigration,  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  on  the  margin  of  civilization, 
though  his  land  may  be  of  the  most  fertile  and 
eventually  become  immensely  valuable. 

x\gain  the  distinction  between  economic  rent 
and  actual  rent  must  be  stated.     Economic 
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rent  exists  purely  in  theory.  In  practice  it 
is  never  fully  determined  or  measured.  A 
farmer  may  be  his  own  landlord,  and  thus  pay 
his  rent  to  himself — that  is,  he  may  appropriate 
the  difference  between  the  productiveness  of 
his  farm  and  the  productiveness  of  the  poorest 
land  under  cultivation  which  pays  no  rent — 
but  he  does  this  without  ever  distinguishing 
between  that  which  is  rent  and  that  which 
is  earnings  and  profits.  Actual  rent  is  the 
amount  paid  by  one  person  to  another  for 
the  use  of  property,  and  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
economic  rent. 

Having  made  these  explanations,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  Mr  George's  proposition, 
which  is  to  appropriate  economic  rent  in  lieu 
of  all  others  forms  of  taxation : 

**  What  I  propose  as  the  simple,  yet  sovereign 
remedy  which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the 
earnings  of  capital,  extirpate  pauperism, 
abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  whosoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope 
for  human  powers,  lessen  crimes,  elevate 
morals  and  taste  and  intelligence,  purify 
government,  and  carry  civilization  to  yet 
nobler  heights,  is  to  appropriate  rent  by 
taxation.''  ^ 

But  now,  note  what  the  consequence  must 
be.  We  are  to  appropriate  not  actual  rent, 
but  economic  rent,  the  difference  between  the 
productiveness  of  any  piece  of  land  and  the 
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poorest  land  that  pays  no  rent.  The  Hving 
that  any  man  can  make  at  farming  is  there- 
fore never  to  be  better  than  that  which  he  can 
make  at  the  margin  of  cultivation,  on  the 
poorest  land  that  pays  no  rent.  Everything 
else  is  skimmed  off  in  taxes,  and  thus  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  population  can 
never  share  in  the  material  progress  of  a 
growing  country. 

The  man  who  stakes  his  claim  in  the  Far  West 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  tide  of  immigration, 
and  the  railways,  at  least  knows  that  his  years 
of  deprivation  and  hard  work  will  eventually 
be  rewarded,  and  that  later  on  he  will  be  the 
possessor  of  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  farm 
that  will  bring  him  a  comfortable  living. 
But  apply  your  single  tax  and,  no  matter  how 
great  the  tide  of  immigration  and  prosperity 
may  be,  he  can  never  be  any  better  off  than 
the  man  who  is  just  staking  his  claim  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization,  at  the  margin  of 
cultivation. 

True  there  is  to  be  a  remission  of  all  other 
forms  of  taxation,  but  the  amount  of  taxation 
paid  by  the  men  who  apply  their  labour  at  the 
margin  of  civilization  cannot  make  those 
same  men  wealthy  through  its  remission,  nor 
can  it  materially  benefit  those  who  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax, 
to  work  for  starvation  wages  in  the  centres 
of  population,  on  the  best  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, which  pays  the  greatest  tax.  Taxing 
land  to  its  full  rental  value  cannot  make  it 
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cheap  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  use  it,  nor  can 
the  remission  of  all  other  forms  of  taxation 
be  shown  to  materially  benefit  the  agricultural 
and  working  classes. 

The  question  of  who  pays  the  taxes  has 
always  proved  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
plexing, and  it  is  with  no  degree  of  certainty 
that  we  can  say  who  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  remission  of  all  other  forms 
of  taxation.  Yet  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  predict  that  the  merchant  prince,  the  stock 
gambler,  the  owners  of  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  would  have  equal  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

In  England,  where  taxes  are  levied  largely 
upon  a  basis  of  income,  doubtless  the  wealthy 
classes  would  receive  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
where  taxes  are  collected  through  the  tariff, 
the  greatest  benefit  would  certainly  be  felt  by 
the  consumers  of  foreign  products,  or  home 
products  which  now  have  their  prices  fixed  by 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  there  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
consumer. 

Again,  we  must  not  overlook  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  complete  appropriation 
of  rentals  which  now  flow  into  the  hands  of 
private  landowners,  who  do  nothing  in  return 
for  this  enormous  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
productive  labour.  Nor  must  we  depreciate 
the  gains  that  would  result  from  the  inability 
of  landowners  to  hold  vast  tracts  of  land  out 
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of  cultivation.  By  increasing  the  tax  upon 
these  tracts,  doubtless  many  of  them  would 
either  revert  to  the  state,  or  be  given  over  to 
cultivation,  in  which  event  their  earnings  could 
pay  the  tax. 

These  advantages,  however,  are  possible 
only  under  a  modified  form  of  land  taxation, 
and  not  under  a  tax  that  appropriates  the 
whole  difference  between  productive  land, 
and  land  that  produces  no  rent.  From  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  single 
tax  cannot  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction. 
While  the  earth  remains  as  thinly  populated 
as  at  present,  when  it  is  said  that  its  entire 
population  of  140,000,000  could  find  comfort- 
able standing-room  in  a  field  ten  miles  square, 
it  is  evident  that  the  acute  stage  of  the  problem 
of  rent  cannot  be  reached  for  at  least  a  long 
time  to  come.  Yet  the  proposed  remedy,  if  it 
is  to  harmonise  with  ethical  principles,  must 
be  judged  by  its  ultimate  results.  In  many 
respects  the  effects  of  rent  remain  the  same 
whether  it  be  levied  by  the  state  or  by  the 
owners  of  private  property  in  land.  Rent  is 
the  excess  of  production  of  any  land  over  that 
of  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation. 
Now  the  margin  of  cultivation  in  no  land  with 
which  we  are  familiar  has  yet  reached  the 
border  line  of  the  ocean,  or  the  snow  line  of 
the  mountains,  and  thus,  while  population 
increases,  there  remains  room  for  the  margin 
of  cultivation  to  extend  to  yet  poorer  or  more 
inaccessible  lands.     While  this  extension  of 
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the  margin  of  cultivation  is  going  on,  it  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  rental  of 
all  other  lands  which  are  progressively  becom- 
ing more  and  more  valuable.  But  when  the 
sea  line  and  the  snow  line  have  been  reached, 
the  competition  for  the  use  of  land  must  still 
continue,  rents  must  continue  to  rise,  and  the 
revenue  to  increase.  Possibly  long  before 
this  stage  has  been  reached,  but  inevitably 
when  it  has  been  reached,  the  revenue  must 
far  outrun  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  the  ethical  problem  becomes  that  of 
justly  distributing  this  surplus. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  evident  that  there 
exists  absolutely  no  means  of  determining  the 
ownership  of  this  revenue.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  the  product  of  labour,  and  has  been  contri- 
buted in  different  shares  by  those  from  whose 
pockets  it  has  been  drawn.  Whether  the 
amount  be  great,  as  in  the  extreme  case  cited, 
or  small,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  there  remains  the  objection 
that  it  would  be  distributed  without  regard  to 
the  amount,  or  value,  of  the  labour  expended 
in  its  production. 

To  expend  this  surplus  in  providing  libraries 
and  other  free  institutions,  apart  from  being 
purely  communistic,  is  a  species  of  political- 
economic  policy  which,  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  household  economy,  might  be  likened 
to  starving  your  children  in  order  that  they 
might  live  in  a  fine  house. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  question  of  rent  is 
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involved  in  the  same  ethical  consideration  as 
that  of  interest  and  profits,  and  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  completely  or  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  appropriation  of  economic  rent 
by  the  state  ;  the  evils  being  not,  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  lessened  by  merely  swap- 
ping landlords. 


CHAPTER    X 

INTERPRETATION    OF   THE   LAW 

From  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  chapters, 
it  is  evident  that  private  enterprise,  in  any 
form,  is  inconsistent  with  the  complete  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  justice.  In  Order  that  the 
principle  of  universal  competition  may  be 
made  fully  effective,  there  can  be  but  one 
employer  of  labour.  If  all  wages  are  to  be 
determined  by  competition,  and  all  prices 
fixed  by  the  exact  cost  of  production,  one 
means,  and  one  means  only,  can  be  suggested 
for  effecting  this  result.  AH  industry  must 
become  public  enterprise.  If  each  of  us 
receive  for  his  labour  only  such  wages  as  will 
be  determined  by  demand  and  supply  of  the 
labour  market,  in  which  the  competition  is 
universal,  and  if  each  is  to  pay  for  the  things 
which  he  desires  to  purchase  only  such  price 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the 
labour  required  in  their  production,  it  is 
evident  that  rents,  interest  and  profits  must 
entirely  disappear.  If  there  is  to  be  no  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  no  profits  upon  money 
invested  in  establishing  productive  industries, 
in  collecting  capital  and  putting  machinery 
in  motion,  it  is  evident  that  these  expenses 
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must  be  borne  directly  by  society,  eventually 
to  be  reimbursed  by  those  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  undertaking. 

The  proposition  to  nationalize  industry  is 
by  no  means  new.  It  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
part  of  the  sociaUstic  propaganda,  but  the 
problem  of  regulating  distribution  is  one 
which  has  either  been  left  undecided,  or  is  to 
be  regulated  in  some  artificial  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  various 
writers  and  leaders,  who  themselves  have 
never  been  agreed  upon  any  positive  or  weU- 
defined  scheme.  Robert  Blatchford's  pro- 
position to  "  Just  get  a  number  of  your 
cleverest  organisers  and  administrators  into 
committee  and  let  them  formulate  a  scheme,"  ^ 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  utter 
failure  of,  not  only  this  author,  but  of  many 
others,  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  they  propose  to  enter  upon,  with- 
out knowing  what  the  actual  results  are  likely 
to  be.  The  utter  impossibility  of  making  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  a 
country,  by  such  artificial  means  as  it  is  thus 
proposed  to  employ,  is  so  apparent  as  to  hardly 
need  mention,  and  the  utter  failure  of  any 
scheme  proposed  on  this  basis  is  evident. 
But  the  law  of  justice  requires  no  such  arti- 
ficial regulations.  Under  a  system  of  universal 
competition  all  men  become  rivals,  one  with 
another,  and  the  success  which  they  achieve 
will  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  industry 
and  perseverance.     The  proposition  is  not  to 
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destroy  competition  as  the  socialists  have 
advocated,  but  to  broaden  the  bounds  of  com- 
petition until  they  at  last  become  universal, 
and  all  men  are  brought  into  the  rivalry  of 
existence  on  a  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  we  are  doing  every  day  and  every  year, 
by  enlarging  the  functions  of  Government. 
Each  new  acquisition  of  industry  by  the 
Government  is  a  distinct  gain  in  this  direction. 
Commenting  upon  the  spread  of  recent  pro- 
gressive legislation,  frequently  deplored  as 
socialistic,  and  which  Herbert  Spencer  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  the  "  coming  slavery,'' 
Thomas  Macknight  sums  up  the  situation  in 
the  following  language  : — 

"  Competition  is  not  being  removed,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  competition  takes 
place  are  being  equalised.  The  profits  from 
industries  owned  and  managed  by  munici- 
palities are  not  handed  over  to  the  workers, 
who,  according  to  the  socialists,  are  entitled 
to  the  whole  product  of  their  labour.  On  the 
contrary,  the  profits  are  expended  in  reducing 
the  rates,  and  in  making  public  improvements, 
which  are  enjoyed  by  all,  and  from  which  the 
rich  and  poor  derive  benefit.''  ^ 

Here  we  have  emphasised  the  essential 
difference  between  the  communistic  scheme, 
and  that  which  results  from  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  universal  competition. 
The  communistic  idea  is  that  the  profits  of 
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industry  should  be  divided  among  the  workers. 
Justice  requires  that  they  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  consumers  by  reducing  prices, 
and  the  complete  application  of  this  principle 
requires  that  all  industry  shall  be  conducted 
in  this  manner. 

The  change  required  to  produce  such  con- 
ditions is  undoubtedly  great,  though  by  no 
means  so  great  as  may  at  first  appear.  The 
labour  required  for  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery and  buildings,  and  for  the  organization  of 
productive  industry,  must  be  performed,  and 
its  cost  must  form  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the 
community,  whether  under  a  system  of  private 
enterprise  or  of  Government  enterprise.  If 
under  private  enterprise  to  be  paid  back  with 
interest  or  profits ;  if  under  Government 
enterprise,  without  interest  or  profits.  The 
same  intelligence,  the  same  labour,  and  the 
same  people  are  available  for  the  work  in 
either  case.  All  that  we  need  is  an  effectual 
organization  for  putting  these  forces  in 
motion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
requires  that  the  initial  cost  of  construction 
of  any  productive  industry  or  machinery  must 
be  chargeable  to  those  who  eventually  receive 
the  benefit  of  such  machinery,  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  received.  If  a  machine  for 
pegging  boots  is  worn  out  or  rendered  useless 
in  making  ten  thousand  pairs  of  boots,  then 
each  man  who  purchases  a  pair  of  boots,  must 
have  added  to  the  cost  of  the  boots  one  ten- 
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thousandth  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
machine.  Now,  it  will  appear  that  the  ori- 
ginal producers  of  the  machine,  the  men  who 
contributed  their  labour  to  its  production, 
cannot  wait  until  it  is  worn  out  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  their  services ;  they  must  be  paid 
when  the  machine  is  made,  and  the  amount 
required  to  so  pay  them  must  constitute  a  debt 
to  be  borne  by  society  until  the  machine  has 
been  fully  paid  for  by  the  consumers  of  boots. 
If  money  is  borrowed  from  private  individuals 
for  this  purpose,  interest  will  be  demanded,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  payment  of  interest  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  the  law  of  reward  and 
effort.  The  issue  of  interest-bearing  securities 
for  this  purpose  would  entail  an  evil  similar 
to  that  resulting  from  private  enterprise, 
though  by  no  means  so  great.  Interest 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  cost  of  all  capital 
required  in  our  national  production,  and  the 
objections  to  this  would  be  the  same,  if  not  so 
great,  as  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  profits 
to  private  enterprise.  One  method  of  solving 
this  difficulty  suggests  itself,  and  the  only  one 
which  harmonises  with  the  law  of  justice. 
Credit  must  be  issued  to  the  amount  required 
to  meet  all  such  investments,  and  this  credit 
must  be  ultimately  redeemed  by  the  payments 
of  those  who  benefit  by  the  investment. 

Undoubtedly  such  a  suggestion  will,  at  first 
sight,  appear  impracticable,  yet  a  careful 
examination  will  prove  the  contrary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  method  differs  from 
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that  employed  by  joint  stock  companies,  who 
issue  stock  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  funds, 
only  inasmuch  that  in  the  one  case  the  credit 
bears  interest,  while  in  the  other  case  it  does 
not.  The  issue  of  bonds  or  stock  by  any 
company  is  secured  only  by  the  property  in 
which  the  money  is  invested,  and  by  its 
earning  capacity.  The  security  is  not  less 
in  the  case  of  Government  ownership,  except- 
ing that  there  is  no  obligation  to  earn  interest 
or  profits,  yet  should  emergency  require  them 
to  earn  profits,  they  may  be  made  to  do  so 
under  Government  control,  quite  as  readily  as 
under  private  control.  Stocks  and  bonds 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  almost  as  readily  as 
money. 

In  the  case  of  Government  enterprise,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  and  indeed  conformity  to  the 
law  requires,  that  credit  should  not  be  issued 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  original  invest- 
ment for  which  it  is  made,  while  in  the  case 
of  private  enterprise  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
Instances  which  testify  to  the  almost  general 
over-capitalization  of  private  industry  have 
been  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter — our 
railways,  for  instance,  issuing  stocks  and 
bonds,  double,  and  in  some  cases  even  four 
times,  as  great  as  the  original  cost  of  the 
investment.  Supposing  these  railways  to  have 
been  constructed  as  Government  enterprise, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  be  as  good  security  for  the  issue  of  credit 
as  idle  bullion  held  by  the  banks  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  one-twentieth  part  of  their  de- 
posits. Indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  railways 
are  capable  of  earning  greater  profits,  their 
security  should  be  considered  superior  to  that 
of  gold.  If  further  proof  were  needed,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  private  corpora- 
tions would  gladly  purchase  the  railways  at 
even  double  the  original  cost,  or  that  an 
interest-bearing  loan  could  at  any  time  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  property. 

The  issue  of  credit  money  at  the  present  day 
is  by  no  means  better  secured  than  under  such 
a  system.  Our  Treasury  department  holds  in 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  notes,  gold  to  the 
amount  of  only  from  15  %  to  20  %  of  the  entire 
issue.  Our  banks  hold  Government  bonds,  or 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  25  %  of  their  credit 
issue.  Gold  to  the  amount  of  15  %  to  20  %  of 
the  issue  of  credit  is  surely  not  better  security 
than  an  active  and  productive  industry  equal 
to  the  entire  investment,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing profits  and  interest  equal  to  double  of 
that  paid  for  the  use  of  gold  on  Government 
bonds. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  has  so  often 
wrought  disaster  in  the  past  that  undoubtedly 
any  suggestion  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how 
strongly  supported,  will  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  and  suspicion.  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  in  all  instances  in  which 
havoc  has  been  wrought  by  this  means,  the 
issues  were  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  de- 
structive wars,  or  were  not  fully  secured  by 
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any  permanent  investment,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  the  system  here  proposed,  the 
depreciation  in  value  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  existed  no  security  or  available 
assets  sufficient  for  their  redemption.  The 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  year  1797,  under 
stress  of  enormous  war  loans,  was  compelled 
to  suspend  cash  payment,  yet  its  credit 
remained  good  for  upwards  of  twenty-two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  payments  in 
gold  were  resumed. 

*'  People  who  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  regard  a  Bank  of  England  note  as 
equivalent  to  its  full  face  value  in  gold,  and 
who  would  be  seized  with  a  panic  if  they  did 
not  immediately  receive  five  golden  sovereigns 
for  a  five-pound  note,  can  hardly  now  realize 
the  fact  that,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  this 
same  century.  Bank  of  England  notes  could 
not  be  turned  into  cash.''  ^ 

'*  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
an  inconvertible  paper  money,  if  carefully 
limited  in  quantity,  can  retain  its  full  value. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  for  several  years  after  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1797,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  the  present  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France.*'  ^ 

The  reason  for  the  stability  of  paper  money 
in  these  instances  is  evidently  to  be  found  in 
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the  assumed  ability  of  the  banks  to  redeem  the 
issues  at  some  future  date.  The  issue  re- 
quired for  building  railways,  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery,  etc.,  would,  according  to 
our  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  redeemed 
during  the  period  in  which  the  machinery, 
etc.,  was  being  worn  out,  or  destroyed. 

The  essential  point  of  the  argument,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  each 
extension  of  the  functions  of  government 
provides  an  additional  means  of  maintaining 
such  a  currency.  With  every  advance  in 
Government  enterprise,  additional  channels 
are  provided  by  which  such  currency  will 
circulate  through  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  railways  have  become  public 
property,  and  are  operated  by  the  state 
instead  of  by  private  companies,  paper  cur- 
rency, besides  being  accepted  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  duties,  postage,  etc.,  will  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and 
with  each  new  addition  to  the  number  of 
Government  industries,  there  would  be  pro- 
vided an  additional  means  of  supporting  the 
currency,  until,  when  all  industry  has  become 
national  enterprise  in  place  of  private  enter- 
prise, there  would  exist  absolutely  no  means 
by  which  the  currency  could  be  depressed 
within  the  borders  of  the  nation,  gold  being 
used  only  to  effect  settlements  of  foreign 
accounts. 

The  amount  of  credit  money  required  for 
the  purchase  or  establishment  of  productive 
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industries,  however,  does  not  represent  the 
total  issue  of  credit  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  nation.  Before  any  return 
can  be  received  from  productive  industry,  the 
labour  required  to  carry  them  on  must  be 
compensated.  Now  the  law,  which  requires 
that  each  shall  receive  in  return  for  his  labour 
the  wages  which  shall  result  from  competition 
which  is  universal,  requires  also  that  the  price 
of  all  commodities  shall  be  fixed  by  the  cost 
of  all  the  labour  contributed  toward  their 
production.  The  issue  of  credit  money  for 
the  performance  of  such  labour  must  therefore 
determine,  in  terms  of  such  credit  money, 
the  price  of  such  commodities.  Thus  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  boots  will  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  credit  created  in  their  produc- 
tion, a  certain  percentage,  of  course,  being 
added  to  cover  the  price  of  machinery  and 
other  necessary  capital,  and  to  cover  general 
superintendence ;  this  issue  of  credit  being 
fully  covered  by  the  value  created.  As  a 
consequence  it  will  be  seen  to  follow,  that  the 
sum  total  of  property,  consisting  either  of 
capital  or  commodities  in  the  possession  of 
the  state,  will  always  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  credit  outstanding,  diminishing  with  each 
purchase  and  increasing  with  each  new  pro- 
duction. The  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  always  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  country's  wealth. 

The    importance    of    this    deduction    will 
plainly  appear  when  We  refer  back  to  the 
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changing  value  of  gold,  which  is  now  used  as 
our  standard  of  value. 

Under  this  credit  system,  labour  becomes 
the  unit  of  measurement  of  values  ;  the  value 
of  the  credit  unit,  or  dollar  as  it  may  be  called, 
being  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  labour. 
If  the  total  credit  created  in  any  one  season 
secures  a  relatively  great  production  of  com- 
modities, the  purchasing  power  of  the  unit 
will  be  increased.  If  the  production  is  re- 
latively small,  as  compared  with  the  total 
issue  of  credit,  its  purchasing  power  will  be 
diminished  ;  the  important  result  of  which  is 
that  the  standard  of  value  no  longer  varies  with 
the  rise  or  fall  of  any  commodity.  In  terms 
of  this  credit  all  commodities,  gold  and  silver 
included,  may  vary  according  to  their  actual 
labour  cost,  which  cost  is  measured  in  the 
terms  of  the  credit  issue.  When  the  average 
cost  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  measured  by 
exactly  twenty -eight  and  a  half  dollars 
in  credit  money,  then  one  dollar  of  to-day 
will  equal  the  dollar  of  credit  money,  but 
when  the  cost  of  gold  has  advanced  or  fallen, 
as  measured  in  terms  of  labour  or  credit, 
then  it  is  no  longer  equal  to  our  standard  of 
value. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  being 
measured  by  this  money  of  account,  which  is 
disbursed  in  payment  for  labour,  all  differences 
in  prices,  whether  of  gold  or  silver  or  other 
commodities,  will  be  determined  by  the  cost 
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of  labour  employed  in  their  production,  and 
being  so  determined  it  follows  that  the  total 
value  of  all  commodities  produced  will  always 
equal  the  total  amount  of  credit  issued  in 
payment  of  the  labour  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. These  two  totals  being  always  equal, 
it  follows  that  the  value  of  the  one  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  other — that  is 
to  say,  if  in  any  year  the  value  of  the  total 
production  is  relatively  great  per  unit  of  credit, 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  value  of 
the  unit  will  fall  or  its  purchasing  power  will 
increase.  If  it  is  relatively  small,  the  value 
of  this  unit  will  rise,  or  its  purchasing  power 
will  decrease. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the 
total  production  of  wealth,  as  compared  with 
the  total  issue  of  credit,  is  contingent  upon 
favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions,  other 
than  those  attributed  directly  to  the  efficiency 
or  inefficiency  of  labour  employed.  Un- 
favourable seasons  must  of  necessity  enhance 
the  actual  labour  cost  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Drought  or  unseasonable  rains  may 
destroy  or  injure  crops,  for  which  the  outlay 
has  been  as  great  as  in  more  productive 
seasons.  Such  conditions  must  of  necessity 
decrease  the  purchasing  powder  of  money. 
The  purchasing  power  of  credit  money  wiU 
fall  in  good  seasons  and  rise  in  poor  seasons. 
Thus  all  will  share  the  advantages  of  a  good 
season,  while  all  will  have  to  bear  their  portion 
of  the  burdens  of  a  bad  season.     Farmers 
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will  not  be  the  only  sufferers  from  poor  crops, 
nor  the  only  ones  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
exceptionally  good  seasons. 

Variations  in  the  purchasing  poWer  of  the 
unit  of  value  may  also  occur  through  another 
cause.  The  continual  readjustment  of  wages, 
consequent  upon  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  the  labour  market,  may  entail, 
in  time,  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  which 
will  depress  or  enhance  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  medium  of  exchange.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  these  changes  cannot  be  of  a  serious 
nature.  As  long  as  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
actual  cost  of  production  it  matters  little 
whether  prices  be  relatively  great  or  small. 
A  dollar  will  purchase  only  what  a  dollar 
can  produce,  neither  more  nor  less.  Only  in 
the  case  of  deferred  payments  can  there  be 
any  loss  or  gain  owing  to  appreciation  or 
depression  of  the  exchange  medium,  and  these 
are  not  likely  to  be  large.  Such  changes  as 
would  be  thus  produced  in  the  value  of  the 
exchange  medium  could  only  occur  very 
gradually,  and  would  not  to  any  great  extent 
affect  the  reward  which  each  would  receive 
for  his  labours. 


CHAPTER    XI 

INTERPRETATION    OF   THE   LAW  {contimied) 

Should  it  be  thought  that  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  universal  competition  will  not  prove 
an  adequate  or  satisfactory  means  of  regulating 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  that  it  will  not 
justly  regulate  the  differences  of  wages  which 
should  exist  between  different  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, we  need  only  reflect  that  at  the  present 
time  over  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  wage- 
earners  and  that  their  earnings  are  determined 
in  a  large  measure  in  exactly  this  way,  and 
that  these  differences  are  immediately  re- 
cognized as  being  perfectly  justifiable  and  in 
accord  with  our  existing  ideas  of  justice. 
Working  men  may  complain  of  the  injustice 
of  small  wages,  but  we  do  not  find  them  pro- 
testing against  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
to  different  grades  of  labour.  Skilled  labour 
always  demands  a  higher  wage  than  unskilled. 
They  do  not  object  to  higher  wages  to  foremen, 
nor  do  we  find  them  insisting  that  the  hod- 
carrier  should  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  the 
mason's  wages.  We  do  not  object  to  paying 
more  for  a  proficient  teacher  or  professor,  nor 
do  we  object  to  the  good  salaries  paid  to  the 
superior  clerks  or  assistants  as  compared  with 
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those  paid  to  lower  grades  of  help.  Yet  in 
each  case  the^  actual  factors  which  regulate 
these  differences  are  demand  and  supply. 

So  used,  however,  have  we  become  to  think- 
ing of  skilled  labour  as  more  valuable  than 
unskilled,  and  of  learning  as  more  valuable 
than  ignorance,  that  we  fail  sometimes  to 
reaUze  that  it  is  the  demand  for  skill  and 
learning  Which  really  makes  them  of  value. 
A  man  may  be  thoroughly  educated,  or 
thoroughly  skilled  in  some  art,  and  yet  find 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  his  services,  and 
that  therefore  they  have  no  value.  It  is 
said  that  of  the  large  number  of  college 
graduates  who  have  become  tramps  the 
majority  are  students  of  the  classics,  and  often 
excellent  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
lack  of  demand  for  the  services  of  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  no  doubt  accounts  for  this. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a  proficient  scholar  in 
science  finding  his  way  into  the  army  of  tramps. 

While  these  differences  of  wages  or  salaries 
will  continue,  as  at  present,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  it  is  evident 
that,  apart  from  the  tremendous  gain  resulting 
from  the  remission  of  all  profits,  interest  and 
rents,  the  high  salaries  which  are  now  paid  to 
the  heads  of  firms  because  of  their  ability  to 
make  profits,  or  successfully  manipulate  the 
stock  market,  must  tend  to  be  reduced,  both 
by  competition  of  the  capitahstic  and  landed 
classes,  which  will  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
rivalry,  and  by  that  of  many  lower  salaried 
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men,  who  may  be  as  well  fitted  for  the  work 
of  management,  as  judged  by  different 
standards  of  proficiency.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Trust  gets  a  salary  of 
$4,000,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  previous  to 
1908  was  $50,000.  Were  the  Steel  Trust  to 
be  operated  as  a  public  enterprise,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  instead  of  for  private 
gain,  this  enormous  salary  would  undoubtedly 
disappear. 

One  other  factor  undoubtedly  has  much  to 
do  with  these  enormous  salaries.  They  are 
paid  in  almost  every  instance  by  corporations 
which  make  enormous  earnings,  and  hence 
they  are  not  felt  to  be  a  burden  on  the  stock- 
holders or  manipulators,  who  are  themselves 
becoming  enormously  wealthy.  They  can 
afford  to  pay  high  salaries,  and  as  the  men 
selected  for  these  positions  are  generally  drawn 
from  the  capitalistic  class  they  demand  large 
salaries  in  order  to  compensate  for  time  which 
might  be  spent  more  profitably  in  speculating 
or  promoting. 

The  greatest  gain,  however,  must  be  looked 
for  through  the  abolition  of  rents,  interest  and 
profits,  which  under  a  system  of  complete 
state  ownership  must  entirely  disappear.  The 
six  hundred  millions  which  we  pay  private 
enterprise  for  the  privilege  of  not  conducting 
our  railways  would  alone  show  a  gain  of 
$7-80  per  capita  per  annum,  besides  that  which 
would  arise  from  an  increased  use  of  these 
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utilities,  which  would  naturally  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  lower  rates.  If  it  is  true  that 
one-half  our  annual  production  of  wealth  is 
allotted  to  the  capitalistic  class,  in  rents  and 
profits,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  gain  from 
this  source  must  be  enormous. 

Another  source  of  gain  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increased  efficiency  or  organization.  Under 
the  system  of  universal  competition  none  can 
be  debarred  from  working.  As  long  as  the 
total  credit  issue  equals  the  total  value  of 
created  wealth  each  new  creation,  by  extend- 
ing the  purchasing  powers  of  the  workers, 
creates  an  increased  demand.  Thus  demand 
and  supply  of  commodities  are  always  balanced. 
Labourers  can  never,  under  such  a  system,  be 
forced  to  work  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
as  is  often  the  case  at  present,  while  at  the 
same  time  suffering  an  equivalent  loss  of 
wages.  What  his  labour  creates,  his  wages 
will  purchase. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  often  happens 
that  the  supply  of  labourers  is  greater  than 
the  demand.  Recurring  periods  of  industrial 
depression  or  temporary  local  depression 
causing  great  loss  and  suffering  in  the  ranks 
of  labour,  it  frequently  happens  that  large 
numbers  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without 
knowing  when  or  where  their  services  will 
again  be  required,  spending  Jweeks,  and  often 
months,  in  idleness,  which  if  employed  in  some 
productive    industry    would    produce    much 
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more  than  enough  to  keep  them  in  comfort  and 
plenty,  instead  of  in  starvation  and  destitu- 
tion. These  periods  of  enforced  idleness, 
resulting  sometimes  from  temporary  or  local 
over-production,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
consequences  are  most  disastrous,  from  a 
general  over-production,  will  not  occur  under 
a  system  of  national  production.  The  balance 
between  value  produced  and  wages  earned 
is  at  all  times  constant,  and  this  fact  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  any  serious  evil  of  this  nature. 
If  there  is  any  over-production  of  commodities 
there  is  also  over-production  of  money  ;  the 
workers  will  have  earned  more  than  they 
really  need  for  their  support  or  comfort.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  community  can  never 
be  less  than  the  total  value  of  the  goods  offered 
for  sale,  and  thus  there  can  never  be  a  general 
over-production.  Men  may  produce  more 
than  they  wish  to  use,  by  accumulating  more 
than  they  wish  to  spend,  but  since  money 
wiU  not  multiply  in  the  night,  or  increase  with 
age,  it  has  no  value  other  than  in  exchange, 
and  must  therefore  ultimately  be  spent  to 
purchase  the  comimodities  with  which  its 
creation  was  coincident. 

In  this  manner  we  again  illustrate  the  evils 
of  private  enterprise,  for  it  is  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  men  are  robbed  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  they  produce  that  these 
periods  of  enforced  idleness  and  starvation 
occur.  When  they  receive  the  full  reward  of 
their  labour,  their  money  will  last  as  long  as 
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their  production,  so  that  when  it  is  exhausted 
there  will  again  be  a  demand  for  their  labour. 
To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  suppose  that 
four  men,  A,  B,  C  and  D,  co-operate  in  the 
production  of  commodities  which  they  them- 
selves consume.  A  gets  a  salary  of  $1000, 
B  $800,  C  $600  and  D  $600,  equalling  in  all 
$3000.  The  price  of  their  combined  product 
is  therefore  $3000,  determined  by  the  cost  of 
production.  The  purchasing  power  of  A,  B, 
C  and  D  is  therefore  $3000.  When  they  have 
spent  their  earnings  there  will  be  no  further 
goods  on  the  market,  they  will  have  purchased 
them  all.  They  will  want  to  earn  further 
wages  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  their 
services,  and  thus  the  balance  is  maintained. 
But  supposing  that  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  employed 
by  a  capitalist,  W,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  make 
money.  W  contributed  nothing  to  the  produc- 
tion, but  must  make  his  profit  by  increasing 
prices.  A,  B,  C  and  D  earn  $3000  as  before, 
but  W  charges  $5000  for  their  product.  W 
consumes  $1000  of  this  product  himself  and 
retains  the  remainder  for  further  investment. 
A  buys  $1000  worth,  B  $800  worth,  C  and 
D  each  $600  worth,  making  in  all  $4000  worth, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  sold,  but  there  is  $5000 
worth  of  goods  on  the  market.  Under  modern 
industrial  conditions  this  additional  amount 
is  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers,  retailers,  etc., 
being  held  for  future  sales.  Next  year  W 
increases  his  business,  he  has  $1000  more  to 
invest  as  capital.     He  will  then  employ  an 
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additional  man,  say  at  $1000,  making  a  total 
wages  fund  of  $4000,  but  will  charge  $6000 
for  his  products.  In  all  then  he  will  have 
put  on  the  market  $5000  worth  of  commodities 
in  the  first  year  and  $6000  worth  in  the  second 
year,  or  $11,000  worth.  The  purchasing  power 
of  all,  including  himself  at  $1000  per  year,  will 
reach  only  $9000.  The  market  is  therefore 
over-stocked,  so  that  in  the  third  year  he 
is  compelled  to  cease  production.  He  has 
his  capital  which  he  does  not  wish  to  use,  the 
purchasing  power  of  labourers  is  at  an  end, 
and  as  they  cannot  secure  employment  they 
must  starve  until  the  surplus  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  given  away  in  charity. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  under  socialism 
a  general  over-production  cannot  occur,  it  is 
nevertheless  plain  that  local  over-production 
may  occur.  The  results  of  such  over- 
production as  may  thus  occur  will  become 
manifest  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  credit  money  is  coincident  with 
the  production  of  wealth.  If,  for  instance, 
more  boots  are  produced  than  are  required 
by  society,  the  credit  money  thus  created  will 
produce  an  increased  demand  for  other  com- 
modities. Labour  must  be  transferred  from 
one  industry  to  the  other  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance.  The  labour  not  required  in 
boot-making  will  immediately  be  required  in 
some  other  industry.  Such  occurrences  need 
not  necessarily  be  of  a  serious  nature,  for, 
when  industry  has  all  become  concentrated 
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under  one  management,  proper  statistics  and 
information  regarding  production  and  con- 
sumption will  be  readily  obtainable,  so  that 
production  could  always  be  regulated  to  suit 
demand,  at  least  within  a  small  margin,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

By  political  economists  of  the  old  school  it  is 
held  to  be  a  wise  expedient  to  allow  speculators 
to  operate  on  the  wheat  market,  that  by  so 
doing  they  may  prevent  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  wheat  in  any  season  in  which  the  supply 
is  deficient,  and  that  without  the  equivalent 
of  this  expedient  our  system  is  defective.  In 
the  first  place  we  may  point  Out  that  any 
deficiency  in  crops,  due  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  must  of  necessity  enhance 
the  price  of  such  produce.  If,  owing  to  un- 
favourable conditions,  the  crop  in  any  one  year 
falls  below  the  average  it  is  evident  that, 
having  required  the  same  expenditure  of 
labour,  the  deficient  crop  must  become  more 
costly  to  the  consumer. 

If  in  one  year  a  given  amount  of  labour, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  produces 
ten  bushels  of  wheat,  produces  only  five 
bushels,  it  is  evident  that  in  that  year,  in 
order  to  cover  all  the  labour  cost  of  production, 
wheat  will  be  double  the  price  at  which  it  sells 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

Even  should  this  not  prove  a  sufficient  guard 
against  over-consumption,  it  needs  only  to 
be  pointed  out  that  an  improved  system  re- 
gulating productive  industry  might  easily  take 
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such  precautions  as  would  provide  from 
previous  years  a  sufficient  reserve,  to  carry 
them  through  a  year  of  failure,  and  should 
this  fail,  without  allowing  wealthy  specu- 
lators to  profit  by  conditions  which  to  the 
community  cause  universal  calamity,  a  suffi- 
cient check  upon  consumption  might  be  exer- 
cised by  a  central  authority  having  complete 
control  of  production  and  distribution. 

Regarding  the  organization  of  industry 
necessary  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  universal  competition,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  our  most  highly  organized  industries 
furnish  the  best  example  of  what  is  required 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railway  system  employs 
100,000  men,  more  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  many  of  the  smaller  self-governing 
republics,  and  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
these  men  has  undoubtedly  been  determined 
by  competition.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  this  case  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  general  plan,  whereby  the  application 
of  the  law  of  universal  competition  is  to  be 
made  effective,  is  to  make  the  management 
responsible  to  the  department  of  railways  of 
the  Central  Government.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing a  president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
road  earn  dividends,  his  duties  will  become 
those  of  endeavouring  to  balance  cost  with 
revenue.  Enough  must  be  charged  for 
services  to  pay  running  expenses,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  depreciation,  etc.     Similar  methods 
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would  be  employed  in  the  case  of  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  mine  managers  would 
fix  the  price  of  coal  and  iron  and  gold  and 
silver,  so  that  their  revenue  would  just  equal 
their  working  expenses,  etc.  The  iron  mills 
would  purchase  iron  at  its  actual  cost  and 
would  add  to  this  the  cost  of  turning  it  into 
bars  and  bolts, plates  and  channels.  The  manu- 
facturer of  smallwares  would,  in  turn,  add 
the  exact  cost  of  making  it  into  tools  and  hard- 
ware, and  finally  the  distributing  machinery 
would  place  it  within  reach  of  the  consumer 
for  another  small  addition  to  the  cost. 

Each  branch  of  industry  would  have  its 
department  or  sub-department  in  the  central 
administration.  Each  factory  and  workshop 
and  railway  would  have  its  manager  respon- 
sible to  this  department. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  universal  competition  occurs 
in  the  case  of  agriculture.  In  order  that  all 
advantages,  other  than  those  arising  from 
superiority  of  skill  or  knowledge,  may  be 
eliminated,  it  is  necessary  that  land  should 
no  longer  remain  private  property.  The  evil 
of  small  proprietorship  is  not  such  as  to  call 
for  immediate  action,  and,  as  extensive  opera- 
tions by  capitalists  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  we  have  not  reached  that  stage 
in  our  progress  when,  like  the  larger  industrial 
corporations,  the  industry  has  ripened  into 
the  form  best  fitted  for  state  control  and 
ownership.     Yet  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
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which  the  method  of  extensive  operations  is 
indicated  Grounland,  quoting  from  The 
Atlantic  Monthly^  gives  us  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  Bonanza  farms  of  the 
Western  States : 

"  These  Bonanza  farms  are  vast  cultivated 
tracts  of  land  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Texas, 
Kansas  and  California,  each  containing 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  owned  by  presidents 
and  directors  of  railways,  by  bankers  in  St 
Paul  and  New  York,  London  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  They  are  conducted  on  purely 
'  business  ' — that  is,  capitalistic — principles. 
On  these  farms  there  are  no  families, no  women, 
no  children,  no  homes.  There  is  no  need  for 
them.  But  there  is  plenty  of  *  labour '  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  such  an  abund- 
ance of  unemployed  men,  that  the  managers 
of  the  farms  can  hire  all  the  labour  they  want 
for  ;^3,  4s.  a  month  during  the  busy  seasons, 
with  thirteen  hours  of  daily  labour,  and  for 
;fi,  I2S.  a  month  during  the  balance  of  the 
year."  ^ 

With  wages  at  £3,  4s.  and  £1,  2s.  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  no  families  on  these 
farms,  but  when  these  colossal  dividends  are 
abolished,  and  when  labour  shall  receive  its 
just  reward,  these  farms  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  will  doubtless  become  communities  of 
happy  and  thriving  people 

While  we  may  not  be  willing  to  admit  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  ''  are  becom- 
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ing  the  victims  of  private  enterprise  to  fully 
the  same  extent  as  the  working-men  and  the 
small  employees/'  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  number  of  these 
enormous  farms  must  increase,  and  that  with 
their  increase  the  small  farms  must  become 
less  and  less  profitable,  so  that  eventually  that 
form  of  agricultural  organization  will  be 
developed  which,  when  complete,  will  be  ripe 
for  the  change  from  private  enterprise  to 
public  enterprise. 

Under  such  a  system  of  land  cultivation, 
farmers,  like  all  others,  would  become  the 
hired  servants  of  the  state.  Managers  would 
conduct  their  farms  to  the  best  advantage  by 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  best  possible  crops 
at  the  smallest  expense,  the  central  controlling 
agency  would  determine  the  average  cost 
of  wheat,  grain,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  fix  the 
selling  prices  accordingly. 

Any  attempt  to  elaborate  further  details 
of  such  a  system  as  has  been  proposed  is 
obviously  superfluous.  Time  and  patience 
will  be  required  to  solve  the  difficulties  which 
will  inevitably  present  themselves  as  the  march 
of  progress  goes  forward. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  indicate  in  a  general 
way  the  method  by  which  the  law  of  universal 
competition  may  be  brought  into  operation, 
it  may  be  wisest  not  to  pursue  further  a 
subject  which,  though  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  is  nevertheless,  in  many  respects, 
purely  speculative. 


CHAPTER    XII 

INTERPRETATION   OF   THE   LAW  (continued) 

Probably  no  argument  has  been  more 
effectively  urged  against  Socialism,  and  against 
the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  than  that 
which  has  been  so  ingeniously  urged  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  the  ''  coming  slavery/' 
that  it  entails  a  complete  limitation  of  personal 
liberty  by  the  state. 

Thinking  of  Socialism  only  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  crude  ideas  first  formulated  by  its 
leaders,  such  an  attitude  is  indeed  excusable. 
The  spectacle  of  society  disciplined  into 
obedient  armies  of  workmen,  compelled  to 
work  for  the  state  and  to  accept  for  their 
services  such  compensation  as  their  governors 
may  sanction,  regardless  of  the  value  of  their 
work,  is  by  no  means  inspiring,  nor  is  it  in- 
spiring to  think  of  the  swarm  of  idlers  and 
parasites,  who,  by  ignorance  or  idleness,  are 
incapable  of  contributing  anything  like  the 
average  value  in  labour,  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  superior  in  intellect  and  application. 
With  such  as  the  only  alternative  of  existing 
conditions,  we  do  not  marvel  that  many 
hesitate  to  exchange  the  tyranny  of  industrial 
slavery  for  that  of  state  slavery. 
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''  It  matters  not/'  says  Spencer,  '*  whether 
his  master  is  a  single  person  or  a  society.  If, 
without  option,  he  has  to  labour  for  the 
society,  and  receives  from  the  general 
stock  such  portion  as  society  awards  him, 
he  becomes  a  slave  of  society.  Socialistic 
arrangements  necessitate  an  enslavement  of 
this  kind."  i 

Without  the  enunciation  of  the  principle 
of  universal  competition  these  objections 
remain  unanswerable,  but  under  the  system 
of  universal  competition  all  coercion  dis- 
appears, even  to  that  which  arises  as  a  conse- 
quence of  deprivation  entailed  by  our  existing 
system  of  industrial  anarchy,  which,  since  by 
its  continual  appropriations,  by  the  capitalistic 
class,  deserves  no  better  name  than  that  so 
aptly  applied,  ''  industrial  slavery."  No  man 
need  be  compelled  to  work  except  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  enough  to  satisfy  his 
wants.  If  he  values  leisure  more  than  riches, 
doubtless  he  will  not  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost.  If  riches  be  his  desire,  then,  doubtless 
he  will  apply  himself  with  greater  energy  to 
attain  that  end. 

So  far  as  personal  liberty  depends  upon  the 
possession  of  poverty,  it  will  be  limited  only 
by  each  man's  earning  capacity,  or  by  his 
desire  for  work  or  leisure,  and,  having  thus 
obtained  the  full  value  of  labour  contributed 
to  production,  he  is  at  liberty  to  spend  his 
earnings  in  whatsoever  way  he  may  desire. 
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He  may  purchase  anything  that  industry  may 
or  can  produce,  by  paying  for  it  in  its  exact 
labour  cost,  what  industry  shall  or  shall  not 
produce  being  governed  wholly  by  the  demand 
of  the  market. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  equivalent  of  his 
labour  value,  he  may  be  perfectly  free  to  do 
with  it  whatever  he  pleases.  He  may  destroy 
it,  lend  it,  bequeath  it,  or  exchange  it  on 
whatsoever  terms  he  may  be  able  to  make. 
Whatsoever  he  may  produce  without  the  co- 
operation of  others  he  may  in  the  same  way 
dispose  of,  selling  or  exchanging  it  on  whatso- 
ever terms  he  pleases.  The  clever  man  may 
invent,  and  sell  his  invention  to  the  state. 
The  wise  man  may  write,  and  sell  his  books 
to  the  public  at  whatever  price  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain.  The  inspired  man  may  sing, 
and  charge  for  his  song  whatever  the  public 
will  consent  to  pay.  Only  one  respect  is  there 
in  which  his  liberties  are  limited.  He  cannot 
charge  a  profit  on  the  labour  of  another, 
either  through  the  possession  of  land  or 
capital.  Herein  lies  the  only  restriction  upon 
personal  liberty,  that  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  personal  liberties  of  others,  as 
determined  by  the  law  of  effort  and  reward, 
and  in  this  respect  we  have  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  last  vestige  of  the  system  of 
slavery  which  has  survived  through  successive 
modifications,  and  which  is  the  most  prominent 
and  striking  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
present  time. 
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The  effect  of  such  a  change  will  not  be  felt 
in  a  restriction  of  the  liberties  of  all,  but  in  a 
restriction  of  the  liberties  unjustly  enjoyed 
by  the  capitalists  and  landed  classes,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  others,  and  in  an  inestimable 
gain  to  all  those  who  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  them  tribute. 

In  what  manner  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  administered  under  our  system 
of  universal  competition  is  largely  a  matter 
of  speculation.  That  its  present  sphere  of 
activity  must  be  largely  extended  is  evident, 
and  that  it  shall  become  more  and  more  com- 
mercialised as  the  extensions  are  carried  out 
is  inevitable.  Each  sub-division  of  industry 
must  have  its  branch  of  the  central  admini- 
stration under  the  supervision  of  some  one 
man  whose  authority  is  supreme  over  those 
beneath  him,  a  congress  of  these  heads  of 
departments  may  finally  develop  into  a  form 
of  industrial  government  ultimately  to  super- 
sede entirely  our  existing  representative 
system. 

Such  a  form  of  government  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  application  of  the  law  of 
universal  competition.  These  heads  of  de- 
partments, possibly  being  selected  by  popular 
vote  of  the  managers  of  the  various  industries 
which  they  superintend,  would  be  selected 
from  among  the  number  of  such  managers,  and 
would  be  the  most  competent  and  capable  men 
for  the  positions.  They  would,  through  wide 
experience  gained  as   subordinates,  have   re- 
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ceived  special  training  for  the  positions.  Their 
term  of  office  would  no  longer  depend  upon 
popular  support  so  that  their  time  could  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  their  office, 
besides  this,  their  term  of  office  would  be  of 
sufficient  duration  to  enable  them  to  master 
every  detail  of  their  important  duties. 

To  the  congress  of  these  heads  of  depart- 
ments might  well  be  left  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  thus  while  the  im- 
portance of  this  congress  continued  to  increase, 
the  importance  of  our  representative  system 
may  also  tend  to  decrease,  until  with  the 
establishment  of  universal  peace  and  universal 
free  trade,  with  the  increase  of  morality  and 
consequent  decrease  of  legal  and  corrective 
machinery,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
referendum  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  added  to  this,  the 
enormous  decrease  of  litigation  and  legal 
enactment,  due  to  the  complete  abolition  of 
private  enterprise,  there  may  ultimately  arrive 
a  time  when  popular  government  will  entirely 
disappear. 

Purely  speculative  as  these  considerations 
may  appear,  they  have  much  to  commend 
them. 

If  there  is  to  be  as  the  ultimate  result  of  our 
social  evolution  a  reign  of  law ;  if  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  right  is  to  apply  to  every 
member  of  society,  then  surely  those  best 
fitted  for  the  offices  of  state,  and  who  are 
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therefore  justly  entitled  to  such  positions, 
cannot  be  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority  for  their  tenure  of  ofhce.  If  our 
principle  is  perfect,  then  it  must  be  universal 
in  its  application,  and  cannot  countenance 
such  changes  as  the  haphazard  methods  of 
popular  government  entail.  The  man  who 
is  best  fitted  for  such  ofhce  must  hold  office 
during  his  fitness,  and  it  is  evident  his  fitness 
does  not  depend  upon  his  success  as  a  candi- 
date, as  determined  by  the  methods  of  popular 
government. 

That  such  a  form  of  government  may 
eventually  be  evolved  seems  possible  even  at 
this  date  ;  Switzerland  has  already  adopted 
the  referendum,  and  we  are  told  that,  although 
the  Swiss  are  exceptionally  intelligent  and 
alive  to  the  importance  of  political  issues, 
little  or  no  interest  centres  in  the  personnel 
of  the  parliament,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
into  effect  such  measures  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  popular  method  of  the 
referendum. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  haphazard 
than  our  present  method  of  determining  the 
policy  of  the  nation.  Some  leading  issue,  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people's  welfare,  serves  to 
divide  the  political  forces  into  two  or  more 
distinct  parties  or  factions,  and  upon  this  issue 
the  personnel  of  the  Government  is  determined. 
All  other  issues,  important  as  they  may  be  to 
the  common  people,  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  governing  body,  and  this  we  call  govern- 
ment by  majority.  As  the  actual  facts  will 
prove,  it  is  not  government  by  majority,  nor 
does  it  express  the  will  of  the  majority  in  any 
but  a  very  small  minority  of  cases.  Even 
suppose  that  all  factors  of  personality,  and  all 
local  issues,  could  be  eliminated,  and  that  a 
campaign  could  be  conducted  with  perfect 
honesty,  we  could  determine  in  this  way  just 
one  issue  for  each  election,  which  would  be 
once  in  every  four  or  five  years,  or  according 
to  the  length  of  time  each  parliament  would 
last.  During  the  intervening  period  all  ques- 
tions, no  matter  of  what  importance,  are  left 
entirely  to  the  methods  of  party  government 
and  are  decided  without  ever  being  submitted 
to  the  electorate.  Whether  or  not  in  this  way 
the  will  of  the  majoirty  is  expressed,  of  course, 
cannot  be  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  not. 

But  even  in  this  instance  we  are  assuming 
conditions  which  seldom  if  ever  exist.  Per- 
sonal factors  weigh  much  in  determining  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  as  also  do  local  issues, 
and  furthermore,  not  one,  but  a  dozen  issues 
may  be  put  forward  and  contended,  for  and 
against,  by  the  several  political  parties.  No 
one  candidate  is  likely  to  express  the  views 
of  an  elector  on  all  of  these  issues.  The 
elector  may  be  in  favour  of  one  plank  and  not 
in  favour  of  another.  He  may  favour  one 
plank  in  one  party  platform  and  one  in 
another.     In  no  case,  probably,  will  he  agree 
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totally  with  a  party  platform,  and  in  no  case 
will  he  totally  disagree.  How  then  is  he  to 
express  his  wish  upon  the  dozen  and  one  issues 
which  are  presented.  Assuming  that  he  has 
no  party  bias,  and  no  personal  bias,  he  can 
only  adopt  a  species  of  compromise.  He  must 
swallow  some  things  that  he  does  not  like  in 
order  to  endorse  those  which  he  deems  the 
most  important,  or  on  which  he  has  the 
strongest  views,  and  the  outcome  is  again 
complicated  by  his  judgment  of  what  is  most 
important  in  the  platforms  before  the  electors. 
He  may  be  a  strong  temperance  man  and 
swallow  a  protective  tariff  plank  for  the  sake 
of  prohibition,  or  he  may  be  a  free  trader  and 
compromise  his  judgment  on  all  other  issues 
for  the  sake  of  this  one  issue.  How,  then,  in 
the  face  of  such  complications  do  we  contend 
that  popular  government  is  anything  more 
than  an  absurd  farce  ? 

How  often  much-needed  reforms,  which 
would  undoubtedly  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  are  entirely 
neglected  is  well  known.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that,  as  compared  to  the  method  of  allow- 
ing the  people  to  express  their  wishes  on  any 
matter  that  they  may  desire  to  put  to  popular 
vote,  our  method  is  certainly  the  most  crude, 
cumbersome  and  ill  adjusted  to  the  methods 
of  progress  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
The  spectacle  of  an  entire  nation  gone  wild 
with  excitement,  and  in  a  tremendous  uproar 
every  four  years,  to  decide  whether  one  set  of 
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men  or  another  shall  hold  office,  and  whether 
the  tariff  shall  be  framed  in  the  interest  of  one 
set  of  capitalists  or  another,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  thinking  people  with  the  crudeness  of 
our  existing  political  and  social  organization. 
Hardly  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  Swiss,  who 
have  many  elections,  and  who  deposit  their 
ballots  and  go  about  their  daily  business  as 
though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  find  it 
hard  to  believe  the  stories  that  are  told  them 
of  the  manner  in  which  elections  are  carried 
out  in  the  United  States. 

Martin  Rittinghausen,  the  father  of  the 
referendum,  in  1850,  gave  eight  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  representative  system,  from 
which  I  here  quote  those  which  are  to-day 
undoubtedly  true  of  our  representative  form 
of  government. 

"  Representation  in  government  is  a  fiction 
and  nothing  but  a  fiction.  The  representative 
represents  only  himself,  since  he  votes  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wish  and  not  according  to  the 
wish  of  his  constituents.  He  can  say  *  yes  ' 
when  the  latter  would  say  *  no,'  and  he  will  in 
most  cases." 

In  truth  he  in  many  cases  represents  not 
himself  but  some  corporation  or  corporate 
interests  which  find  it  a  paying  investment  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  secure 
his  election  and  retain  his  services  as  the 
representative  of  their  interests  in  Parliament. 

*'  Even  if  there  happen  to  be  a  case  of 
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genuine  representation  through  some  undis- 
coverable  paragon  of  a  representative,  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  a  country  would  still 
remain  unrepresented,  while  about  half  the 
votes  on  the  winning  side  would  be  in  the 
same  situation,  owing  to  the  factional  division 
of  the  representative  assembly  into  a  majority 
and  an  opposition. 

"  In  the  election,  the  intriguer  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  honest  man  because  he  will  not 
shrink  from  a  number  of  methods  that  are 
disdained  by  an  honourable  candidate  ;  the 
incompetent  has  an  advantage  over  the  man 
of  ability  because  three-fourths  of  the  electors 
vote,  and  must  always  vote,  without  knowing, 
and  without  being  in  a  position  to  judge,  the 
merits  of  the  candidates.  Besides  in  this 
mendacious  system  of  government  the  election 
itself  is  an  absurd  sham.  You  either  ask  the 
voter  to  cast  his  vote  according  to  his  own 
personal  conviction  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  the  capacity  or  the  honesty  of  the  policy 
of  the  candidate,  in  which  case  you  ask  the 
impossible  ;  or  you  ask  the  voter  to  cast  his 
ballot  for  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention, and  then  you  have  no  election  at  all ; 
you  merely  have  a  nomination  secured  through 
a  small  coterie,  itself  dominated  by  motives 
of  personal  interest.  Accordingly,  experience 
proves  that  in  every  representative  assembly 
five-sixths  of  the  deputies  are  mediocrities. 
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*'  In  a  representative  assembly  many  up- 
right natures  change  their  character  entirely  ; 
the  honest  man  is  there  the  readiest  to  re- 
pudiate his  convictions.  There  are  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  is  only  possible  to  expose  a 
man  under  penalty  of  seeing  him  succumb. 
One  of  these  temptations  is  the  power  to  enrich 
oneself  or  one's  family,  to  rise  in  the  worldly 
scale,  that  is  to  say,  to  oppress  one's  fellow- 
creatures  without  incurring  any  responsibility 
whatever.  Hence  continual  apostasies  and 
the  impossibility  of  ever  creating  a  well- 
ordered  majority. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

''  The  fear  of  not  being  re-elected  is  abso- 
lutely without  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  unscrupulous  representative.  The  more 
he  violates  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  the 
more  certain  he  may  be  of  re-election.  Hence 
the  most  detestable  politicians  have  the 
longest  legislative  careers  ;  they  survive  the 
fall  of  all  regimes'' 

Could  any  better  summary  of  the  evils  of  our 
representative  system  be  made  to-day  than 
this.  Rittinghausen  certainly  knew  its  faults 
and  foretold  its  evils  with  great  accuracy  : 


"  Far  better,"  he  says,  ''  would  it  be  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  essence  of  demo- 
cratic government  than  to  bother  oneself 
much  about  the  reforms  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  bring  about.     In  a  word,  there 
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exists  no  means  of  execution,  there  exists  but 
the  embryo. 

''  We  are  convinced  that  the  whole  people 
can  alone  maintain  human  rights,  and  they 
will  grant  more  readily  than  any  other 
agency  the  rights  of  which  we  are  now  de- 
prived." 1 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  borne  out  to 
an  astonishing  degree  by  the  results  of  direct 
legislation  in  Switzerland,  the  only  country 
in  which  Rittinghausen's  ideas  have  been  put 
to  practical  test.  Here,  where  the  referendum 
decides  all  questions  of  importance,  both 
national  and  cantonial,  from  that  of  public 
ownership  of  railways  to  the  making  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  school  hours,  etc.,  excep- 
tional progress  has  been  made  in  all  manner 
of  practical  and  social  reforms.  Of  the  results 
we  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter.  Here 
election  days  are  like  all  other  days,  there  are 
no  fiery  demonstrations,  no  corruption,  no 
drunkenness,  and  none  of  the  endless  methods 
used  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  electorate. 
There  are  no  organized  bands  of  workers 
expecting  their  reward  from  the  public 
treasury  when  their  party  is  elected,  no  lying 
newspaper  articles  to  blind  the  voter  to  the 
real  issues,  and  no  stuffed  ballot  boxes  to  make 
the  whole  affair  a  farce,  when  the  final  act  has 
been  completed. 

'*  It    is    a    highly    important    fact,'*    says 
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Alexander  Harvey,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
work  from  which  we  have  quoted,  *'  that  the 
experience  of  Switzerland  has  invariably 
confirmed  the  theories  of  the  father  of  direct 
legislation.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
are  now  firmly  established.  By  means  of  the 
former,  any  citizen  may  propose  a  law,  and 
by  means  of  the  latter  the  nation  may  be 
summoned  to  accept  or  reject  it,  although  in 
some  cantons  the  principles  of  direct  legisla- 
tion are  not  fully  operative.  But  the  tend- 
ency is  irresistibly  in  that  direction.  Switzer- 
land, so  far  as  its  general  government  is  con- 
cerned, is  to-day  ruled  in  many  vital  respects 
by  direct  legislation,  and  in  some  of  the  cantons 
all  important  public  affairs  are  thus  regulated. 
The  office-holders  have  become,  in  fact,  what 
among  ourselves  they  are  only  in  theory — the 
servants  of  the  people." 

That  the  referendum  will  eventually  prove 
an  instrument  of  progress  in  many  countries 
seems  probable.  No  greater  gain  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  than  its  adoption  instead  of  the 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  repre- 
sentative government ;  for  as  fast  as  the 
people  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  they  can  by  this 
method  put  such  improvements  into  effect, 
without  those  long  and  wasteful  campaigns 
and  agitations  necessary  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  measure  through  the  different  branches 
of  the  legislative  machinery,  whose  gauntlet  it 
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must  run,  taking  its  chances  of  defeat,  delays, 
objections,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions  that 
may  be  placed  in  its  way  by  its  enemies,  to 
whose  interests  it  may  be  opposed. 

Another  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  referendum  is  the  educative  in- 
fluence which  it  must  exercise  among  the 
electorate.  Instead  of  being  decided  by  party 
caucus,  or  th.e  deliberations  of  Parliament,  as 
happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  every 
important  issue  must  come  before  the  people 
for  discussion,  many  of  them  no  doubt  more 
than  once,  and  by  this  means  there  will  be 
created  a  much  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

Again  there  is  this  to  be  gained,  the  advan- 
tage of  lessening  the  opportunities  of  repre- 
sentatives to  make  personal  gains  by  the  sale 
of  their  support  to  the  interests  of  corporations 
or  other  interests.  What  railroad  would 
purchase  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  candidate 
whose  power  was  so  limited  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  prevent  the  will  of  the  people 
from  being  carried  out. 

But  the  particular  feature  of  the  referendum 
to  which  we  must  here  devote  our  attention 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  '*  The 
office-holders  have  become  in  fact  what  among 
ourselves  they  are  only  in  theory — the  servants 
of  the  people.'* 

In  this  respect  the  system  would  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  evolution  of  such  a 
form  of  government  as  that  which  we  have 
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been  considering.  As  we  approach  more 
nearly  to  complete  conformity,  to  the  principle 
of  universal  competition,  when  both  actual 
and  commercial  warfare  have  ceased  and 
universal  peace  and  freedom  of  trade  have 
been  established,  with  the  decay  of  our  exist- 
ing cumbersome  system  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions consequent  upon  the  disappearance  of 
private  enterprise,  and  the  establishment  of 
industrial  order  in  place  of  the  existing  in- 
dustrial anarchy,  with  the  consequent  im- 
provements in  the  moral  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people,  fewer  and  fewer  questions  will 
arise  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  people  is 
required,  until  at  last,  when  there  remain  no 
further  questions  to  be  decided,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  becomes  complete  and  our 
system  of  government  approaches  that  which 
alone  is  consistent  with  its  universal  applica- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

THE   EVOLUTION    OF   JUSTICE 

When,  in  that  state  of  almost  perpetual  warfare 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  social  growth, 
there  first  entered  into  the  savage  mind  the 
idea  of  making  slaves  of  their  captives  instead 
of  eating  them,  there  arose  those  conditions 
which,  through  successive  modification,  have 
produced  the  existing  type  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial organization.  Step  by  step  we  may 
trace  the  modification  of  this  first  cruel  system 
of  slavery,  until  we  come  to  that  modified 
form  which  exists  at  the  present  time,  in  which 
the  bodily  freedom  is  recognized,  though  by 
other  and  more  subtle  means  the  freedom  of 
the  wage-earning  class  is  nevertheless  greatly 
restricted  by  conditions  which  give  others 
an  undoubted  and  undeniable  advantage  in 
the  rivalry  of  existence. 

''  While  in  battle  the  men  are  killed  and 
afterwards  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are 
enslaved.  Patagonians,  for  example,  make 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children  taken  in 
war.  Later,  and  especially  when  cannibalism 
ceases,  comes  the  enslavement  of  the  male 
captives.  .  .  .  Among  the  Chinocks,  slaves 
do  all  the  laborious  work." 

174 
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We  read  that  the  Beluche,  avoiding  the  hard 
labour  of  cultivation,  imposes  it  on  the  Jutts, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  whom  they  subjugated. 
Beecham  says  it  is  usual  on  the  Gold  Coast  to 
make  the  slaves  clear  the  ground  for  cultivation. 
And  among  the  Felatals, ''  slaves  are  numerous  : 
the  males  are  employed  in  weaving,  collecting 
wood  or  grass,  or  any  other  kind  of  work  ; 
some  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  spinning.  .  . 
in  preparing  the  yarn  for  the  loom,  others  in 
pounding  and  grinding  corn,  etc.'*  ^ 

Step  by  step  these  conditions  have  been 
modified  by  the  changing  life  and  natural 
progress  of  the  race. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  in 
England  various  modifications  seem  to  have 
existed  simultaneously.  Herbert  Spencer 
quotes  from  ''  Nasse  "  as  follows  : — 

''  Three  principal  classes  are  distinguished, 
(i)  the  liber e  tenants,  among  which  two  kinds 
may  be  traced :  (i)  those  who  held  their  land 
in  consideration  of  money  rent ;  (2)  those  who 
rendered  agricultural  services  towards  culti- 
vating the  manor  property,  (ii)  The  villani, 
or  peasant  serfs,  who  performed  the  necessary 
agricultural  labour,  and  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  manor. 

•  ••••• 

*'  Bricton  expressly  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  villinoguim — viz.  a  villenagium  purum  and  a 
villenagium  socaghim.  A  peasant  standing  in 
the  first  category,  according  to  his  account, 
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could  be  subjected  to  unlimited  service  and 
burdens,  by  the  lord.  .  .  .  The  villani  soc- 
mauni,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  afford  fixed 
services  and  dues.  The  great  mass  of  the 
villani  of  the  first  period  stood  in  the  first 
category  "  (Nasse,  pp.  36-38). 

''  From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  villein 
so  called  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his 
lord's  will,  compelled  to  unlimited  services, 
and  destitute  of  property,  not  only  in  the 
land  he  held  for  his  maintenance,  but  in  his 
own  acquisitions.  .  .  .  His  children  were  born 
to  the  same  state  of  servitude.''  ^ 

Thorold  Rogers  tells  us  that,  ''  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  passed  from  the  condition  of  serfs, 
perhaps  even  slaves,  into  that  of  freedom, 
subject  in  some  instances  to  a  small  money 
rent  for  their  holdings,  and  in  others  to  labour 
rents,  servile  indeed  in  character,  but  fixed 
and  invariable."  ^ 

When,  in  a  still  later  stage,  these  fixed 
and  invariable  labour  rents  are  commuted  into 
money  rents,  slavery  in  its  service  form  finally 
disappears,  yet,  unless  we  blind  ourselves  to 
many  obvious  facts,  the  continual  appropria- 
tion of  the  produce  of  labour  by  the  favoured 
classes  still  continues  to  be  practised  openly, 
and  to  be  countenanced  as  an  inviolable 
right,  just  as  slavery  was  countenanced  in 
the  tenth  century. 
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While  the  slaves  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
fighting  their  way  to  freedom,  the  masters  have 
been  equally  as  surely  increasing  their  domain. 
Gradually  they  have  extended  their  claim  to 
the  land,  without  which  life  is  impossible, 
and  thus  they  have  made  the  bond  of  servitude 
doubly  secure. 

With  the  growth  of  industry  and  the 
increasing  population  they  have  again  been 
strengthened.  Without  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  productive  machinery  of  com- 
merce the  present  population  of  the  earth 
could  not  possibly  exist,  and  these  have  also 
become  the  property  of  the  favoured  classes, 
who  own  and  control  our  railways,  steam- 
ships, factories,  and  all  the  vast  machinery 
necessary  to  production  and  distribution. 
And  these  tremendous  advantages  have  so 
greatly  offset  the  gains  which  the  servile 
classes  have  been  enabled  to  make  that  in 
many  cases  their  lot  is  not  even  better,  but 
worse,  than  that  of  actual  slavery.  A  slave- 
owner must  at  least  feed  and  clothe  his  pro- 
perty in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
his  labour,  and  to  maintain  his  value,  while 
with  an  abundance  of  wage-labour  seeking 
employment  no  such  restrictions  are  imposed. 
Men  who  have  grown  old  in  their  master's 
service  find  their  places  taken  by  younger  and 
stronger  rivals,  and  of  those  who  find  no 
employment  little  is  known  by  the  masters, 
except  when  they  are  approached  by  the  charit- 
able organisations  who  solicit  their  donations 
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on  behalf  of  the  destitute  who  swarm  through 
the  back  streets  of  every  large  city.  Strange 
indeed  it  may  seem  to  many,  to  learn  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  despite 
the  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  manufacture 
and  the  improvements  in  agriculture  methods, 
in  transportation  and  distribution,  which  have 
been  made  since  that  date,  the  labourer  was 
as  well,  if  indeed,  in  some  respects,  not 
better,  off  as  at  the  present  time,  and  yet 
this  seems  to  have  actually  been  the  case. 
Their  ranks  having  been  thinned  by  the  Great 
Plague,  scarcity  of  numbers  naturally  gave 
rise  to  higher  wages,  and  in  spite  of  the  king's 
decree,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  forbidding  the 
labourer  to  charge  more,  or  the  employers  to 
pay  more,  than  the  rates  of  wages  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Plague,  wages  continued  on 
their  higher  level,  and  the  labourers  continued 
to  enjoy  peace  and  plenty.  This  state  of  thing 
seems  to  have  lasted  well  into  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Professor  Roger  says,  ''  I  find  that  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  were  the  golden  age  of  the  English 
labourer,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  wages  he 
received  by  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
At  no  time  were  wages,  relatively  speaking, 
so  high,  and  at  no  time  was  food  so  cheap.'' 

And  all  this  in  an  age  when  the  steam  engine 
was  unthought  of,  when  there  were  no  factories, 
no  railways,  no  steamships  and  no  telegraphs. 
With  the  coming  of  all  these  great  improve- 
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ments,  with  the  complete  emancipation  of 
slaves,  might  we  not  reasonably  have  expected 
a  great  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
labourers  :  and  yet  their  enslavement  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  cruel  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
H.  De  Beltgens  Gibbon  tells  us  that  : 

''  In  1840  there  were  in  the  famous  seaport 
of  Liverpool  no  less  than  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  cellars  used  as 
dwellings,  and  inhabited  by  as  many  as  thirty- 
nine  thousand  people,  which  was  then  equiva- 
lent to  one-seventh  of  the  total  population 
of  the  town. 

*'  At  the  close  of  the  century,  Liverpool  still 
possesses  many  insanitary  dwellings  and  many 
squalid  streets,  but  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  that. 

'*  About  the  same  time  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment mentioned  publicly  that  workmen  in 
Birmingham  with  large  families  were  receiving 
only  from  six  to  eleven  shillings  a  week,  as 
they  could  not  work  full  time,  but  if  they 
could  work  full  time  would  earn  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  shillings.  '  How  these  poor  families 
live  and  pay  rent,'  he  says,  '  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  poor  creatures  themselves.' 

''  The  ^lember  for  Leeds  at  the  same  time 
remarked  that  in  his  town  there  were  quite  ten 
thousand  persons  out  of  employment.  .  .  . 
The  Member  for  Rochdale  declared  that  in 
his  constituency  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  persons  living  on  sixpence  per  week, 
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two  hundred  and  ninety  on  tenpence,  five 
hundred  and  eight  on  a  shilHng,  and  fifteen 
hundred  on  one  shilhng  and  tenpence  a  week."  ^ 

Those  who  had  work  seem  also  to  have 
suffered  hardships  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  any  form  of  slavery  in  which  the 
slave  has  been  the  property  of  his  master. 

In  1861 — ''  In  the  letterpress  printing  trade 
of  London,  for  instance,  certain  houses  where 
books  and  newspapers  were  so  notorious  for 
the  long  hours  they  worked,  and  the  terrible 
results  thereof  in  the  mortality  of  the  boys 
employed  in  them,  that  they  were  openly 
known  as  '*  slaughter  houses/'  Similar  ex- 
cessive work  was  found  to  occur  in  book- 
binding, but  there  the  victims  Were  mainly 
women  and  girls.  But  all  alike,  male  and 
female,  were  sacrificed  to  the  greed  for  gain.** 

In  the  making  of  bricks,  children  were 
worked  from  five  in  the  morning  until  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  sometimes  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night.  In  nail-making, 
'*  children  were  often  worked  twelve  and 
fourteen  hours  a  day  .  .  .  were  clad  in  rags 
and  never  got  enough  to  eat,  and  were  often 
so  beaten  that  they  felt  it  for  several  days 
afterwards.  .  .  .  One  authority  tells  us  that 
they  were  fed  almost  exclusively  on  diseased 
meat  or  meat  from  animals  that  had  died  a 
natural  death.  .  .  .'*  ^ 

Work  gangs,  mostly  of  children,  were 
collected  under  a  contractor  and  taken  about 
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from  place  to  place  to  supply  agricultural 
labour.  ''  The  children  were  frequently 
treated  by  the  overseers  in  the  most  brutal 


manner." 


Such  was  the  condition  of  free  labour 
in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Surely  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the 
gain  in  freedom  really  is,  while  the  masters 
continue  in  possession  of  the  land  and  the 
machinery  of  production.  Can  we  for  a 
moment  suppose  it  to  be  possible  that  a 
man  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  is  unable 
to  produce  sufficient  food  and  clothing  to 
maintain  him  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  If  so,  why  this  state  of  things  in  a  land 
where  ''  all  are  free  and  equal/'  if  not  that 
that  boast  is  but  a  mockery,  and  that  he  is 
still  enslaved  by  a  crueller  and  less  merciful 
system  than  that  from  which  he  has  been 
emancipated. 

That  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
has  improved  greatly  in  the  last  fifty  years  we 
do  not  deny,  but  while  child  labour  is  still  in 
existence,  while  there  is  still  the  certainty  of 
those  recurring  periods  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial depression,  with  the  picture  of  ten 
thousand  able-bodied  workmen  parading  the 
streets  of  London  bearing  banners  with  such 
inscriptions  as  *'  Curse  your  charity  !  Give  us 
a  chance  !  '*  ''  We  don't  want  charity,  we 
want  Justice !  "  '^  Give  us  work,  not  alms  !  " 
and  with  the  memory  of  the  years  1903  and 
1907  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  when  thousands 
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of  workmen  in  the  United  States  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  surely  we  dare  not 
boast  of  the  freedom  which  we  have  gained 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

That  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
slave  has  been  accomplished  has  been  our 
dream  for  many  years,  and  now  we  are  rudely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  freedom  is 
freedom  in  name  only,  while  the  actual 
bondage  exists,  though  in  a  lesser  degree.  To 
assume  that  the  system  which  permits  of  such 
injustice  is  in  any  sense  permanent  is  ob- 
viously to  assume  an  impossible  condition. 
While  there  is  an  injustice  in  the  world,  there 
will  be  that  reaction  against  it  which  must 
finally  destroy  it.  Socialism  is  the  reaction  of 
the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assume  that  its  effects  will  not  be  felt  upon  the 
future  progress  of  society.  Many  forms  of 
socialism  indeed  exist,  each  determined  by 
the  peculiar  forms  of  oppression  of  which  they 
are  the  natural  counterpart. 

We  dare  not  assume  that  the  process  of 
evolution  which  has  brought  us  thus  far  on 
our  way  is  to  for  ever  cease,  for  indeed  it  is 
patent  to  any  thinking  man  that  the  forces 
which  have  brought  us  thus  far  are  even  more 
active  at  this  present  time  than  at  any  previous 
age,  that  we  are  moving  more  rapidly  forward 
to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that 
we  must  continue  to  progress  with  ever  accel- 
lerating  speed,  as  the  factors  of  progress  multi- 
ply about  us.     The  forces  which   make  for 
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progress  are  of  unlimited  duration  and  con- 
stant in  their  activity. 

Every  increase  in  intelligence  and  education 
renders  humanity  more  mobile,  every  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  production  and  trans- 
portation brings  with  it  increased  knowledge 
and  greater  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men, 
and  these  in  turn  produce  further  changes,  all 
of  which  tend  to  the  progressive  improvement 
of  human  conditions.  All  these  factors  com- 
bine to  carry  us  forward  ;  and  with  this 
material  progress  there  goes  a  moral  and 
social  progress  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
reflected  in  our  changing  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Looking  back  over  the  events  of  history,  and 
reviewing  the  progress  of  mankind,  we  are 
prone  to  consider  our  political  progress  as  at  an 
end,  yet  we  need  only  reflect  that  the  future  is 
longer  than  the  past,  that  the  increasing  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
together  with  their  increased,  and  increasing, 
political  power,  renders  them  a  more  active 
and  potent  factor  for  progress  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past ;  that  the  problems 
which  we  face  to-day  are  more  vast,  and  more 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  in  whose  hands  rests  the  power  to 
change  and  remodel  our  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  that  the  increasing  interest 
which  they  manifest  in  the  great  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  day  must  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  reforms  which  we  to-day  may 
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consider  as  being  beyond  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical poUtics.  Eloquence  and  patriotism  have 
not  been  buried  with  the  past,  but  will  live  as 
surely  in  the  future  as  does  the  blood  of  one 
generation  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow.  The  past  is  grand  indeed, 
yet  who  may  picture  the  grandeur  of  the 
future,  its  heroism,  its  eloquence  and  its 
progress  ;  who  may  say  that  its  victories  will 
not  be  greater  than  those  of  the  past,  that  its 
patriotism  will  be  less  inspiring,  or  that  its 
statesmen  will  be  less  conspicuous  than  those 
who  have  fought  the  battle  of  freedom,  and 
brought  us  thus  far  on  our  way  ?  Who  may 
say  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  that 
they  are  not  to  find  an  answer  to  the  problems 
which  press  for  solution  at  this  time,  and  that 
they  will  still  behold  the  growing  power  of 
wealth  and  the  waning  powers  of  freedom  and 
democracy  ? 

If  we  ask,  what  has  been  the  essential 
feature  of  the  political  progress  of  the  race, 
doubtless  the  answer  which  most  readily 
suggests  itself  is,  that  it  has  been  a  gain  in 
freedom  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
but  coincident  with  this  gain  in  freedom  is  the 
right  to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
which  has  been  perhaps  the  more  potent 
factor  of  the  two,  and  this  gain  in  the  right 
to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  may 
readily  be  seen  to  be  again  in  conformity  to 
the  law  of  justice.  Each  amelioration  of  the 
conditions    of    slavery    has    been    a    nearer 
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approach  to  conformity  to  the  law  of  reward 
and  effort,  a  relation  which  can  only  be  fully 
established  when  the  last  vestige  of  the  system 
of  slavery  has  passed  away. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  may  again  trace  the  growth  of 
conditions  which  tend  to  the  more  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  universal  competition. 

The  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  industrial  and  commercial  institutions. 
In  almost  every  branch  of  industry  we  have 
witnessed  the  tendency  to  concentration  of 
capital  and  resources.  A  large  number  of 
small  proprietors  have  disappeared,  they  have 
been  driven,  by  more  powerful  rivals,  out  of 
the  field,  and  compelled  to  become  the  hired 
servants  of  the  great  industrial  corporations 
which  have  taken  their  place.  Elsewhere  this 
process  may  be  witnessed  ;  everywhere  these 
great  corporations  are  again  combining  their 
resources,  and  thus  we  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  the  trust  system.  The  oldest 
trust  in  the  United  States  is  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  yet,  since  its  formation, 
so  rapidly  has  the  movement  grown  that  at 
this  day  we  may  count  by  the  hundreds.  In 
1903  they  operated  in  the  production  of  over 
416  different  classes  of  commodities,  varying 
from  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  to 
that  of  coffins  and  tombstones.  In  every 
one  of  these  industries  there  has  been  a  de- 
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crease  of  the  number  of  proprietors,  accom- 
panied by  an  even  greater  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  those  who  work  for  wages — that 
is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  rapid  extension 
of  the  sphere  of  individual  competition.  Indi- 
vidual competition  has  rapidly  been  becoming 
more  and  more  universal,  and  we  therefore 
see  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  are  rapidly  being  created  by 
the  process  of  our  industrial  development. 
An  increasing  number  of  persons  have  the 
relative  values  of  their  services  determined  by 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  of  labour. 
Thus  the  process  of  industrial  combination 
and  concentration,  though  a  recognized  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  creating  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  of  justice.  When  industrial 
concentration  has  been  carried  to  its  greatest 
extreme,  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  law  is  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  all  things  which  they  produce  accord- 
ing to  their  cost. 

These,  with  many  other  things,  may  be 
numbered  among  the  uses  of  capitalism.  To 
say  that  any  one  stage  in  our  social  and 
industrial  progress  has  not  had  its  uses  is  to 
assume  that  we  may  walk  before  we  can  creep  : 
each  stage  is  the  necessary  progenitor  of  that 
which  follows.  The  uses  of  competition  may 
be  observed  in  the  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Doubtless  without  the  rich  rewards  that  have 
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been  in  sight  of  the  inventor  and  the  investor, 
nothing  hke  the  progress  of  the  past  fifty 
years  could  ever  have  been  accomphshed. 
But  now  that  so  many  industries  have  passed 
that  stage  of  development  in  which  this  in- 
creased incentive  to  progress  is  necessary,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  uses  of  capitalism  are 
rapidly  being  outnumbered  by  its  abuses. 
When  industry  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  the  entire  market  of  the  nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  administration,  whose 
will  is  the  only  law  of  prices  and  whose  power 
is  capable  of  crushing  all  competition,  it  is 
evident  that  the  useful  stage  of  our  capitalistic 
development  has,  in  this  instance,  already  been 
passed  and  the  conditions  which  are  thus 
created  call  for  immediate  measures  of  reform. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  private  enterprise  may 
be  a  stimulant  to  progress,  beyond  that  point 
it  is  a  distinct  hindrance  to  progress,  and  will 
remain  such  until  some  better  method  is 
instituted  to  supersede  it.  ''  Monopoly,'*  says 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  ''  is  business  at  the  end  of  its 
journey."  \Vhile  it  is  journeying  to  that  end 
it  is  in  a  progressive  state,  ever  seeking  new 
methods  of  doing  things  and  means  for  im- 
provement. When  it  has  reached  that  end 
its  progress  ceases,  whatever  improvements  it 
then  makes  in  its  methods  are  solely  for  its 
own  benefit.  The  public  need  no  longer  be 
considered,  for  since  there  is  no  competition 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  terms 
which  monopoly  may  choose  to  dictate. 
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The  distinction  between  wealth-getting  and 
wealth  -  producing  is  one  which  should  be 
borne  constantly  in  mind. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  industrial  progress 
consists  of  improvements  in  wealth-producing 
and  wealth  distributing  machinery.  Mech- 
anical inventions,  better  business  methods 
and  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  distribution 
by  the  larger  combinations  among  producers, 
these  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  process 
of  combination  of  industries ;  beyond  this 
point,  however,  the  progress  consists  mainly 
in  improvements  in  methods  of  wealth-getting. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  men's  energies  are 
devoted  to  improvements  in  the  process  of 
production  and  distribution,  beyond  this  point 
the  demand  is  for  men  who  have  the  faculty 
of  wealth-getting  and  the  energies  of  men 
are  diverted  from  useful  work  to  useless  work. 
Thus,  as  business  proceeds  towards  the  goal 
of  monopoly,  we  may  observe  the  manner  in 
which  capitalism  is  outliving  its  usefulness. 
Monopoly  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  progress, 
and  cannot  survive. 

The  absorption  of  such  industries  as  have 
already  reached  the  goal  of  monoploy  offers  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  entail. 

Capitalism  has  been  but  the  natural  out- 
growth of  feudalism,  partially  a  survival  of 
older  methods  and  partially  a  development  of 
new  conditions,  and,  like  feudalism  and  slavery, 
destined  through  successive  modifications  to 
give  place  to  new  and  better  conditions.     One 
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consequence,  and  only  one,  can  be  conceived 
as  the  outcome  of  present  conditions.  With 
the  increasing  power  of  the  capitalistic  class, 
with  their  increasing  control  over  production 
and  distribution,  with  their  total  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  and, 
above  all,  with  their  inestimable  di-ain  upon 
the  resources  of  labour,  they  are  rapidly 
creating  conditions  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  power. 
With  the  growing  power  of  democracy,  the 
growing  tendency  to  look  to  the  Government 
for  the  means  of  bettering  social  conditions, 
with  the  increasing  influence  of  socialistic 
ideas,  the  growth  of  the  socialistic  party  and 
the  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  control,  with  the  success 
of  those  countries  which  have  already  adopted 
measures  of  advanced  legislation,  the  trend 
of  future  reforms  is  hardly  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  JUSTICE  {continued) 

Further  proof  of  inevitable  tendency  to 
extend  the  functions  of  government  is  to  be 
found  in  the  progressive  movement  towards 
public  and  municipal  ownership  of  what  are 
generally  termed  public  utilities. 

Since  the  publication  of  ''  The  Coming 
Slavery/'  by  Herbert  Spencer^  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  extending  the  scope  of  the 
functions  of  government,  both  central  and 
municipal.  Even  at  that  date,  Spencer  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  state  was  ''  already 
letter-carrier,  exclusive  transmitter  of  tele- 
grams, and  on  the  way  to  become  exclusive 
carriers  of  parcels  .  .  .  besides  erecting  its 
naval  and  military  establishments,  and  build- 
ing harbours,  docks,  breakwaters,  etc.,  it  does 
the  work  of  shipbuilder,  cannon  founder, 
small-arms  maker,  manufacturer  of  ammuni- 
tion, army  clothier  and  bootmaker.  ...  Its 
local  lieutenants,  the  municipal  governments, 
in  many  cases  are  suppliers  of  water,  gas- 
makers,  owners  and  workers  of  tramways, 
proprietors  of  baths,"  etc. 

''  Evidently,  then,   the  changes  made,  the 
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changes  in  progress  and  the  changes  urged, 
will  carry  us  not  only  toward  state  ownership 
of  land  and  dwellings  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication, all  to  be  administered  by  state 
agents,  but  towards  state  usurpation  of  all 
industries,  the  private  forms  of  which,  dis- 
advantaged more  and  more  in  competition 
with  the  state,  which  can  arrange  everything 
for  its  own  convenience,  will  more  and  more 
die  away,  just  as  many  voluntary  schools 
have,  in  the  presence  of  board  schools.  And 
so  will  be  brought  about  the  desired  ideal  of 
the  socialist."  ^ 

Spencer's  predictions  seem  to  have  been 
fully  justified  by  subsequent  events.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  functions  of  both  central 
and  municipal  governments  goes  merrily  on, 
though  we  trust,  not  to  the  ultimate  goal 
of  slavery,  which  he  predicts  to  be  the 
result. 

With  the  exception  of  London,  which  owns 
94  of  the  115  miles  of  its  street  railways, 
46  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  already  own 
and  operate  their  street-car  lines,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  24  cities  and  towns  have 
street-car  lines  in  the  course  of  construction ; 
193  cities  own  their  own  water-works  and 
operate  them  at  a  gross  profit  of  $10,150,000 ; 
282  own  their  own  gas-works.  Of  the  508 
cities  and  towns  that  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
334  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
public  authorities  ;   no  of  these  have  made 
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and  sold  electricity  at  a  profit,  and  65  report 
no  profit,  or  losses.  Glasgow,  Portsmouth, 
Swansea,  Brighton,  Hull  and  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  own  and  operate  their  own  tele- 
phone systems.  Manchester,  Stafford  and 
Stockport  have  also  determined  to  go  into 
the  telephone  business;  138  municipalities 
maintain  public  baths ;  51  British  munici- 
palities have  built  or  acquired  their  own 
slaughter  houses.  Many  other  cities  have 
purchased  land  and  erected  dwellings  for 
working  people.  Twelve  conduct  cheap 
lodging  houses,  and  one,  Glasgow,  conducts 
a  municipal  boarding  house. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  success  of 
these  industries  should  not  be  gauged  by  their 
profits,  since  these  may  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  increasing  the  services,  or  reducing  their 
cost  to  the  public,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in- 
variably judged  by  this  standard.  Even  when 
so  judged,  however,  their  showing  is  far  from 
unfavourable.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  figures, 
tells  us  that  :  ''In  Leeds,  a  city  of  446,000 
inhabitants,  the  street-car  lines  have  been  for 
ten  years  owned  and  operated  by  the  muni- 
cipality, and  so  well  that,  on  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $5,000,000,  the  annual  gross  profit 
is  about  $355,000,  of  which  $250,000  goes  to 
the  reduction  of  taxation."  ^ 

''  In  Sheffield,  the  system  pays  about 
$125,000  a  year." 

The   Glasgow   Street   Railway  pays  more 
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than  $1,000,000.  *'  Among  its  achievements 
is  the  carrying  of  57,000,000  passengers  at  a 
one-cent  fare,  60  %  of  its  passengers  pay  a 
two-cent  fare,  30  %  pay  a  one-cent  fare, 
four-fifths  of  I  %  pay  a  three-cent  fare,  four- 
tenths  of  I  %  pay  a  five-cent  fare.'* 

Of  the  forty-five  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  own  and  operate  their  own 
street-car  lines,  thirty-five  show  profits  ranging 
from  $265-00  to  $1,290,000,  which  the  City 
of  Glasgow  earns  in  this  way.  Eleven  show 
losses  ranging  from  $1000  to  $39,000. 

The  profits  from  electric  lighting  range  from 
$500  to  $155,000,  or,  for  thirty  cities,  a  total 
of  $1,351,000. 

'*  In  Glasgow  the  municipally-owned  tele- 
phones cost  $26*25  ^  y^ar  for  an  unlimited 
service,  and  a  subscriber  can  arrange  for  a 
limited  service  costing  $17" 50  and  two  cents  a 
message  for  all  over  the  line .  The  Glasgow  city- 
owned  system  handled  37,000,000  messages 
in  1904,  and  made  a  net  revenue  of  $102,000, 
leaving,  after  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  all 
other  charges,  a  surplus  of  $18,000. 

''  In  Brighton,  the  unlimited  service  costs 
$27-50  a  year,  and  the  system  returns  a  small 
profit.  In  Portsmouth  the  unlimited  service 
costs  $29-25  a  year,  and  the  system  turns 
over  $6000  a  year  toward  taxation." 

To  this  must  be  added  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council,  with  its  many 
housing  schemes,  public  parks,  etc.,  a  national 
system  of  telegraphs,  and  an  excellent  post 
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office  system,  doing  much  of  the  business 
which  in  America  is  left  to  the  care  of  the 
express  companies. 

''  All  over  Europe/'  says  Mr  Russell,  '*  pri- 
vate corporations  have  been  dispossessed  of 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  street-car 
lines,  gas,  water  and  electric  supplies,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  telephones  and  even  mines.  So 
far  has  this  gone  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  that  municipal  government  is  now 
accepted  and  understood  to  include  definite 
functions  of  trade  and  transportation  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  The  constant  tendency 
everywhere  is  to  extend  the  scope  of  such 
functions.  ...  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
I  have  yet  to  find,  or  to  hear  of,  more  than  one 
community  that,  having  tried  any  phase  of  it, 
would  be  willing  to  return  its  utilities  to  private 
hands.  Hardly  shall  anyone  study  the 
subject  on  the  ground  and  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  in  Europe  Public  Ownership  is 
regarded  as  something  beyond  experiment 
and  has  become  a  demonstrated  success.*' 

In  Germany,  not  only  do  the  people  operate 
and  own  their  own  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
etc.,  but  they  own  and  operate  their  railways, 
and  have  even  gone  into  the  business  of  coal- 
mining. Old  age  pensions  and  other  state 
life  insurance  are  also  conducted  by  the 
state. 
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The  total  receipts  of  the  German  railways 
for  1904  are  given  at  $375,000,000.  Their 
operating  expenses  reach  about  61  %  of  the 
total  receipts.  The  rates  are  reasonable  for 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  travel- 
ling is  safe. 

''  On  the  human  side  of  this  affair/'  says 
Mr  Russell,  ''  the  German  railways  carry  nine 
hundred  million  passengers  a  year,  and  kill 
and  maim  almost  none  of  them.  Every  week 
we  kill  more  people  on  our  railroads  than  are 
killed  on  the  entire  German  railroad  system 
in  a  year.'' 

In  Switzerland,  the  Government  owns  and 
operates  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
besides  having  a  most  excellent  post  office 
system.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  the 
Government  does  for  you  in  Switzerland  : 

''  If  you  wish  to  forward  your  baggage, 
perhaps  in  advance  of  your  journey,  the  post 
office  sends  for  it,  and  when  you  reach  your 
destination  your  baggage  awaits  you  at  your 
house  or  hotel.  Whether  one  trunk  or  fifty 
makes  no  difference.  The  sums  you  pay  for 
this  admirable  service  are  triffing.  I  have 
sent  a  box  weighing  twenty  pounds  half  way 
across  Switzerland  for  twelve  cents,  the  postal 
officers  calling  for  and  delivering  it.  On  a 
package  weighing  one  and  one-tenth  pounds 
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you  pay  three  cents  ;  up  to  five  and  one  half 
pounds,  five  cents  ;  to  eleven  pounds,  eight 
cents  ;  to  twenty-two  pounds,  fourteen  cents  ; 
to  thirty-three  pounds,  twenty  cents ;  to 
forty-four  pounds,  thirty  cents.  These  rates 
apply  between  any  two  post  offices  in  Switzer- 
land. For  packages  weighing  more  than  forty- 
four  pounds  there  are  rates  by  the  distance, 
varying  from  six  cents  to  twenty-four  cents 
for  every  eleven  pounds. 

''  This  same  Government  operates  all  the 
telephones  in  Switzerland — for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  the  people.  The  charge  for  a 
telephone  in  Switzerland  is  $8- 00  per  year, 
and  one  cent  for  each  call  within  the  city  or 
district  within  which  you  live.  For  long- 
distance telephoning  the  charges  are  from 
three  to  fifteen  cents,  according  to  distance, 
fifteen  cents  being  the  highest  charge.  For 
fifteen  cents  you  can  telephone  from  Schuls 
in  the  east  to  Neuchatel  in  the  west,  one 
hundred  and  seventy -five  miles  of  line. 
From  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  you  pay  fifteen 
cents  ;  for  the  like  distance  in  Switzerland 
you  would  pay  three  cents.  Telephones  are 
very  common  in  Switzerland.  The  service 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  smooth  excellence  as 
for  its  cheapness. 

''  This  Government  also  operates  the  tele- 
graph system — for  the  public  benefit — main- 
taining what  is  said  to  be  the  best  telegraph 
system  in  the  world.  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  Switzerland  has   more   miles  of 
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line  and,  I  think,  more  offices  than  any  other 
country.  You  can  send  a  telegram  anywhere 
in  Switzerland  for  six  cents  and  a  half-a-cent 
a  word. 

*'  This  Government  will  not  grant  a  fran- 
chise to  any  public  enterprise  except  with 
the  provision  that  after  a  lapse  of  years  the 
state  may  purchase  the  undertaking  if  it  sees 
fit.  In  this  way  most  of  the  street-car  lines 
in  Swiss  cities  have  gone  to  the  municipalities, 
and  those  still  in  private  hands  will  eventually 
pass  into  public  ownership.  .  .  . 

''  As  to  the  success  of  Government  ownership 
of  railroads  in  Switzerland,  I  have  found  but 
one  opinion,  though  there  may  be  others — 
in  minute  quantities.  The  Swiss  believe  they 
have  reaped  solidly  from  their  bargain.  Their 
railroad  service  has  been  increased  and  ex- 
tended ;  about  10  %  more  trains  are  run. 
Rates,  passenger  and  freight,  have  been  re- 
duced, for  the  Government  took  the  lowest 
rate  in  force  anywhere  on  any  of  the  railroads 
and  made  that  the  standard  rate  for  all  the 
railroads,  a  reduction  of  about  4%.  The 
quality  of  the  service  has  been  bettered  ;  a 
lot  of  old  rolling  stock  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  junk-heap  and  new  cars  and  new  loco- 
motives built  in  place  thereof.  Road-beds, 
tracks  and  stations  have  been  replaced  and 
rebuilt.  When  the  Government  bought  the 
roads,  most  of  them  were  single-tracked  ;  it 
is  engaged  in  double-tracking  all  the  important 
lines.     New  kinds  of  reduced-fare  tickets  have 
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been  introduced.  The  system  has  been  unified. 
New  connections  have  been  estabhshed.  The 
machine  has  revolved  with  exceeding  smooth- 
ness. No  one  has  detected  a  loss  in  efficiency  ; 
indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  assertion 
has  been  made  that  the  employees  work  more 
cheerfully  for  the  Government  than  they 
worked  for  the  Companies. 

''  Railway-building  in  Switzerland  is  ab- 
normally expensive  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  country.  Hence,  fares  and  rates  have 
always  been  high.  I  give  some  specimens  of 
the  present  tariffs.  On  ordinary  single  tickets, 
one  way,  first-class  fares  average  3*24  cents  a 
mile  ;  second-class,  2*42  cents  a  mile  ;  third- 
class  1-63  cents  a  mile.  Ordinary  return 
tickets  are:  first-class,  3-03  cents  a  mile; 
second-class,  2  cents  a  mile  ;  third-class,  1*30 
cents  a  mile.  But  circular  tickets  and  ex- 
cursion tickets  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of 
one-third  from  the  price  of  the  single-trip 
tickets.  Commutation  tickets  (short  distances) 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  and  three-eighths 
cents  a  mile  for  first-class,  one  cent  a  mile  for 
second-class,  and  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  mile 
for  third-class,  while  tickets  for  working  men 
and  school  children  are  even  cheaper,  coming 
down  to  1-28  cents  a  mile  for  first-class,  -96  of 
a  cent  a  mile  for  second-class,  and  one-third 
of  a  cent  a  mile  for  third-class,  which  seems 
cheaper  than  staying  at  home.  Another  kind 
of  tickets  enables  one  to  travel  without  limit 
on  all  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  one  month 
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for  $22-00  first -class,  $15-00  second-class, 
$11  third-class.  Or  you  can  get  one  of  these 
tickets  good  for  six  months,  for  $104  first- 
class,  $59  second-class,  and  $45-00  third- 
class/* 

Here  again  are  the  results  of  Government 
ownership  in  Australia.  The  Government 
here  also  owns  and  operates  its  own  rail- 
ways. 

In  Australia,  company  ownership  survived 
but  a  short  time,  the  discovery  of  gold  so 
enhanced  the  value  of  labour  that  in  almost 
every  instance  companies  were  obliged  to  hand 
over  their  uncompleted  lines  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  several  states.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  but  few  company  -  owned 
railways  on  the  Continent,  and  these  are 
unimportant.  In  one  district,  however, 
company  ownership  did  survive,  with  the 
usual  results. 

''  Before  1899,''  says  Mr  Russell, ''  the  Great 
Southern  Railroad  from  Beverley  to  Albany, 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  miles,  was  private 
property,  and  even  for  a  railroad  operated 
solely  for  dividends,  the  service  it  furnished 
seems  to  have  been  bad.  Settlers  complained 
incessantly  of  extortionate  rates  and  arbi- 
trary treatment.  They  used  to  exhibit  tariff 
sheets  showing  that  when  the  season  had  been 
good,  and  crops  abundant,  the  company  ad- 
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vanced  the  rates  so  that  good  harvests  mean 
nothing  except  to  the  railroads." 

In  1899  the  road  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government. 

One  of  the  results  has  been  that  the  settlers 
have  had  lower  rates  for  their  produce  and 
better  service.  Another  has  been  that,  in 
the  seven  years  since  the  purchase,  the  popu- 
lation has  quadrupled.  And  another  has  been 
that  with  increased  service  and  lower  rates  the 
Government  has  still  made  a  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  whole  Australian 
system  for  the  year  1905  : 

Investment  .  .  .  $627,240,025 
Earnings  ....  59,110,780 
Working  expenses  .  .  37,033,315 
Profits  ....  22,077,475 
Percentage  of  working  ex- 
penses to  renewals  .          .  62-6 

Fares  are  arranged  on  a  distance  scale. 
You  can  ride  two  miles  for  two  cents. 

*'  Telegraph  and  telephone  systems  every- 
where are  Government  enterprises.  Tele- 
phones were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  but  the  people  wearied  of  the 
consequent  exactions  and  annoyances.  Like- 
wise, Australia  is  free  from  the  curse  of  express 
companies  Hke  Mr  Piatt's  grafting  concern. 
The  parcel  post  takes  everything  up  to  eleven 
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pounds,  and  above  that  you  can  get  fast  and 
cheap  service  on  the  Government  railroads." 

The  telegraph  rates  are  sixteen  words  for 
twenty-four  cents  from  any  place  in  any  state 
to  any  place  in  any  other  state  on  the  con- 
tinent. Within  the  borders  of  a  state  you  can 
send  sixteen  words  within  fifteen  miles  for 
twelve  cents,  or  anywhere  in  the  state  for 
eighteen  cents.  From  Sydney  to  Adelaide, 
1082  miles,  you  can  send  sixteen  words  for 
twenty-four  cents. 

Rates  are  arranged  according  to  the  cost  of 
the  service.  No  profits  are  made  from  the 
business. 

The  history  of  New  Zealand  furnishes  also 
striking  proof  of  the  success  of  Government 
enterprise.  Here  the  Government  has  gone 
even  further  than  to  put  in  operation  the 
principle  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
or  at  least  it  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  public  utilities.  In 
New  Zealand,  land  is  a  public  utility,  and,  with 
a  view  to  securing  to  its  people  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  land,  the  Government  has  confis- 
cated large  estates  formerly  held  by  wealthy 
individuals  to  the  exclusion  of  many  w^ho  were 
thus  unable  to  obtain  land  for  settlement. 

''  One  of  the  builders  of  fine  old  estates  and 
revered  landed  families  was  a  gentleman  that 
rejoiced  in  the  pleasing  name  of  Readymoney 
Robinson.     He  had  a  trifle  of  120,000  acres, 
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which  he  had  formed  into  an  estate  called 
Cheviot^  and  planned  to  leave  it  as  a  seat  of 
the  landed  gentry  so  dear  to  the  English 
mind.  In  1893  the  population  of  Cheviot  was 
twelve,  all  told  ;  they  being  sheep-shearers,  in 
fact.  On  a  part  of  the  land  a  few  sheep  ran  ; 
the  rest  was  idle  and  would  long  be,  for  I 
suppose  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  utility  of 
these  grand  estates  was  either  a  speculative 
holding  or  as  sweet  hunting  preserves.  The 
Government  offered  Mr  Robinson  a  price  for 
his  land.  Mr  Robinson  refused  it  with  scorn 
and  indignation ;  naturally,  for  all  land- 
holders looked  upon  the  Government  policy 
as  an  outrageous  invasion  of  their  rights,  and 
upon  the  men  who  constituted  the  Government 
as  vile,  atrocious  anarchists.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, caring  nought  for  these  things,  carried 
out  the  law  upon  Mr  Robinson,  ousted  him, 
cut  up  his  fine  old  estate  into  small  farms  for 
the  lower  orders,  and  to-day  2000  persons  live 
upon  it ;  and  where  in  the  good  old  days  was 
nothing  but  a  hunting  field  and  a  few  sheep 
are  now  fields  of  grain.'* 

Besides  doing  this,  the  colony  has  borrowed 
in  all  about  $20,000,000,  which  it  has  lent  to 
the  farmers  in  order  that  they  might  build 
houses  and  equip  their  farms. 

'*  The  Government  has  never  lost  a  cent  in 
these  loans,"  says  Mr  Russell,  but  it  has  saved 
the  farmers  $40,000,000  in  interest,  *'  because 
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as  soon  as  the  Government  came  into  the  field, 
with  its  cheap  loans,  interest  rates  dropped 
everyw^here/' 

In  New  Zealand  the  railroads  are  operated 
strictly  on  the  principle  of  no  profits.  Every- 
thing above  the  actual  expenses  of  operating 
and  maintenance  and  3  %,  which  is  required 
to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  on  the 
investment,  is  returned  to  the  people  in  reduc- 
tions of  freight  and  passenger  rates,  or  in 
increased  services.  The  rates  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Telephones  and  tele- 
graphs are  also  public  enterprises,  and  are 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

*'  Telegraph  rates  are  low,  twelve  cents  for 
twelve  words  anywhere  in  New  Zealand  ;  and 
while  the  Government  loses  nothing  on  its 
telegraph  business,  it  clears  therefrom  no 
profits.  Telephones  have  done  better  ;  last 
year  the  Government  netted  from  its  tele- 
phone service  $40,191-02  on  rates  that  seem 
to  us  merely  absurd,  to  wit,  $25  a  year  for 
unlimited  service.  Being  cheap  the  telephone 
service  is  a  widely  used  convenience.  In 
WelHngton,  a  city  of  55,000  inhabitants,  are 
2400  telephone  subscribers,  and  that  is  a 
typical  proportion  in  New  Zealand." 

Besides  the  many  municipal  undertakings 
of  European  cities  which  have  not  here  been 
enumerated  there  must  also  be  added  Govern- 
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ment-owned  railways  in  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  India  and  Japan. 

All  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world, 
we  are  told,  own  and  operate  the  telegraph, 
as  part  of  the  postal  system,  except  Bolivar, 
Cyprus,  Honduras,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Fifty-four  governments 
own  their  railroads  wholly  or  in  part ;  in  the 
following  countries  the  railroads  are  owned 
and  operated  by  private  companies : — Bar- 
badoes,  Basutoland,  Bolivar,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Gutemala,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Monte- 
negro, Morocco,  Persia,  Siam,  Spain,  United 
Kingdom,  Venezuela,  Zululand,  and  the  United 
States. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  move- 
ment has  been  longest  delayed,  we  find 
already  a  rapidly  growing  movement  toward 
municipal  ownership.  According  to  the  figures 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research — 
of  the  158  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants 
117  own  and  operate  their  own  water-works, 
and  all  but  3  showed  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  for  their  plants.  Nearly 
half  the  lighting  plants  are  publicly  owned 
and  operated  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  great  move- 
ment, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  permanent  but  growing.  Practically 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  community  or 
a  country  that  shows  the  slightest  indication 
of  returning  to  the  former  methods  of  private 
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enterprise,  while  those  communities  which 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  this 
direction  show  the  greatest  tendencies  toward 
further  extensions  of  the  principle  of  pubhc 
ownership.  Even  in  Canada,  which  exhibits 
perhaps  the  worst  example  of  mismxanage- 
ment  of  a  Government  railway  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  world,  people  show  little  disposi- 
tion to  return  their  property  to  the  hands 
of  railway  companies,  which  would  gladly 
pay  a  handsome  purchase  price  for  the 
property. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  move- 
ment toward  the  extension  of  the  functions 
of  government,  the  progress  which  it  has  made, 
and  which  it  is  still  making,  cannot  be  denied. 
Once  an  industry,  no  matter  of  what  nature, 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Government,  to  be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  good, 
it  remains  such,  and  cannot  again  become 
private  property.  Once  the  railroads  have 
become  public  property,  they  are  public 
property  for  all  time  to  come  ;  once  the  street- 
car service,  telegraph  service,  lighting  service, 
telephone  service,  or  in  fact  any  public  service, 
becomes  the  property  of  a  municipality,  it 
remains  such,  and  the  tendency  to  extend  the 
functions  of  municipal  and  Government  control 
is  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  such 
advances. 

Once  having  become  owners  of  the  tram 
service,  municipalities  reach  out  for  the  light- 
ing service,  the  water  service  or  the  telephone 
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service.  Once  the  Government  has  taken 
over  the  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
insurance  business,  etc.,  are  more  than  likely 
to  follow.  With  each  additional  step  in  the 
direction  of  Government  ownership,  the  desire 
for  further  extensions  immediately  follows, 
and  further  extensions  sooner  or  later  must 
result.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  principle 
of  Government  ownership  and  control  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extreme,  the  desire 
for  further  extensions  is  most  in  evidence. 

Druing  the  1906  session  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament,  the  following  motion  was  made  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  expedient  for  the 
colony  that  the  state  should  take  under  its 
control  such  existing  industries  as  are  con- 
cerned with  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  people.'' 

Fourteen  members  of  the  fifty-eight  who 
constitute  the  New  Zealand  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives voted  for  the  resolution,  the 
minority  included  two  Cabinet  ministers. 
Doubtless  is  it  only  a  question  of  time  when 
such  a  motion  will  be  moved  and  carried,  and 
we  shall  witness  a  further  extension  of  the 
functions  of  Government.  New  Zealand  shall 
have  crossed  the  dividing  line,  and  passed 
from  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  to 
public  ownership  of  co-operative  industry. 

Public  control  has  been  urged  by  some,  and 
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is  talked  of  in  the  United  States  as  a  preferable 
alternative  to  public  ownership.  But  public 
control  can  only  postpone  for  a  time  complete 
ownership  and  public  management. 

Public  control  would  no  doubt  be  an 
excellent  thing  were  it  possible  to  make  it 
effective  and  practicable,  but  public  control, 
though  not  perhaps  an  absolute  impossibility, 
is  a  practicable  impossibility,  and  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  it  leaves  the  companies  in 
possession  of  their  full  powers  except  for  the 
measure  of  restriction  which  the  Government 
is  endeavouring  to  enforce  and  which  the 
companies  will  spare  no  pains  to  defeat. 
Public  control  simply  perpetuates  the  an- 
tagonism betw^een  Government  and  private 
interests,  and  can  never  be  a  permanent  source 
of  peace  or  improvement.  A  world-wide  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  companies  have 
been  far  more  successful  at  controlling  govern- 
ments than  governments  have  ever  been  at 
controlling  companies. 

Even  in  England,  where,  if  anywhere, 
Government  control  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  we  find  unmistakable 
evidence  of  failure. 

It  is  said  of  the  Commission  established  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  British  rail- 
ways, that  the  expense  of  getting  a  decision 
from  the  Commission  and  from  the  courts  to 
which  the  companies  can  appeal  has  frightened 
people  from  making  complaints.  '*  A  com- 
plainant is  a  marked  man,  and  the  Commission 
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cannot  defend  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  railroads."  These  facts  find  a  striking 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  inter-state  com- 
merce commission  and  inter-state  commerce 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  companies  are  too  powerful 
for  control  of  any  kind.  They  can  not  only 
defeat  the  law  by  numerous  appeals,  and  escape 
through  technicalities,  but  they  can  corrupt 
the  courts,  and  even  the  legislatures  that  make 
the  laws.  The  law  may  be  allowed  to  stand, 
but  the  companies  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
rendering  it  inoperative. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Government 
ownership,  for  under  Government  ownership 
the  companies  are  dissolved;  their  power  is 
entirely  destroyed.  They  are  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  and  are  no  longer  a  disturbing 
factor  of  our  industrial  and  political  life.  This 
is  why  public  control  eventually  leads  to 
public  ownership,  and  this  is  why  public 
ownership  has  proved  a  success  when  public 
control  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  miser- 
able failure.  Public  control  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  death  struggle  between  two 
oppressing  forces,  the  stronger  of  which  must 
eventually  conquer.  Political  economists  may 
condemn,  professors  denounce  as  contrary  to 
science  and  unjust  interference  with  the  rights 
of  private  citizens,  but  the  sheer  force  of 
necessity  drives  us  forward,  and  will  continue 
to  urge  us  on  until  all  industry  has  become 
national   industry,   and   all   companies  have 
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been  dispersed,  and  their  members  forced  to 
enter  the  rivalry  of  existence  on  equal  terms 
with  all  others. 

But  one  great  fact  still  remains  to  mar  these 
great  achievements  and  to  furnish  material 
for  the  most  drastic  criticisms.  The  public 
debt  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
with  every  new  acquisition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's power  and  control  over  production 
and  distribution. 

Each  industry  to  be  acquired  requires  the 
issue  of  more  Government  bonds  and  the 
burden  of  more  interest.  Millions  must  be 
borrowed  with  which  to  buy  the  railroads, 
further  loans  must  be  floated  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and  when  the 
state  has  decided  to  acquire  such  industries  as 
are  concerned  with  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  another  huge  debt  must  be  created. 
Though  the  obligations  thus  created  are  less 
of  a  burden  to  the  people  than  those  imposed 
by  private  enterprise,  they  must  nevertheless 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  some  day  must  be 
removed. 

Sooner  or  later,  when  the  whole  of  the 
country's  industry  has  become  public  property, 
through  the  successive  extensions  of  the 
functions  of  government,  there  will  be  created, 
instead  of  an  active  capitalistic  class,  such  as 
now  exists,  an  idle  class  of  Government  bond- 
holders, living  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
the  revenue  of  which  must  be  depleted  to  pay 
an  enormous  annual  interest. 
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In  this  form  the  burden  of  interest  will 
become  more  readily  recognized  than  at 
present,  even  though  it  will  be  by  no  means  as 
great.  An  active  capitalistic  class  who  build 
railroads,  establish  industries  and  conduct  the 
commerce  of  the  country  may  appear  to  be 
doing  something  to  justify  their  wealth,  but  an 
idle  class,  whose  sole  care  is  to  spend  the 
interest  which  they  draw  from  the  safe  and 
certain  investment  in  Government  bonds, 
cannot  by  any  means  justify  its  existence. 
Such  a  condition  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  application  of  the  law  of  reward  and  merit. 

But  it  is  evident  that  when  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  there  will  remain  absolutely  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  credit-note  system. 
Having  absorbed  the  entire  industry  of  the 
country,  there  exists  no  means  by  which  such 
a  currency  can  be  depreciated.  All  that  will 
then  be  necessary  will  be  to  retire  the  entire 
national  debt  by  the  issue  of  such  credit. 

The  money-lenders  will  then  still  possess 
their  principal,  but  will  not  longer  be  able  to 
obtain  interest  for  it,  so  that,  when  this  is 
exhausted,  they  must  enter  into  the  rivalry  of 
life  on  the  same  terms  as  all  others. 

When  this  transition  has  been  accomplished, 
the  last  vestige  of  the  system  of  industrial 
slavery  shall  have  disappeared.  The  burden 
of  interest  and  profits  will  have  ceased  for  ever, 
and  in  place  of  the  existing  system  of  industrial 
anarchy  we  shall  have  a  form  of  industrial 
government  under  which  all  men  will  obtain 
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the  true  value  of  their  labour  in  payment 
thereof,  and  none  shall  obtain  more.  The 
inequalities  due  to  the  inherent  inequalities 
of  mankind  will  be  maintained,  while  those 
due  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  an  imperfect 
system  shall  have  disappeared. 

The  essential  elements  of  existing  institutions 
will  have  survived,  while  those  unessential  to 
progress  and  justice  will  have  perished,  as 
perish  they  must,  if  the  inevitable  laws  of 
evolution  are  to  continue  to  operate  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Thus  we 
shall  behold  a  perfectly  self-regulating  com- 
munity— free  from  all  the  imaginary  forms 
of  state  tyranny,  and  artificial  regulation 
which  most  socialistic  schemes  are  supposed 
to  involve — a  community  in  which  none  will 
be  without  work  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 
from  which  all  forms  of  class  advantage  shall 
have  been  for  ever  eliminated. 


CHAPTER    XV 

CONCLUSION 

Having  been  formulated  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two  opposing  ideas  of  Socialism 
and  Individualism,  the  criticisms  with  which 
the  law  of  universal  competition  is  likely  to 
meet  may  be  anticipated  to  come  from  the 
extreme  supporters  of  both  these  schools  of 
thought. 

The  Socialist  will  naturally  object  to  the 
idea  of  competition  which  this  theory  involves. 
Competition  having  been  the  chief  point  of 
attack  in  the  existing  capitalistic  system,  he 
may  fail  to  distinguish  between  competition 
which  is  simply  a  healthy  rivalry,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  progress  whatever,  and 
competition  between  the  various  factions  now 
controlling  the  industries  of  production,  which 
results  in  mere  waste  and  destruction  of 
property.  He  may  also  fail  to  distinguish 
between  competition  among  workmen  under 
the  capitalistic  system,  which  is  limited,  and 
which  serves  to  increase  the  portion  of  wealth 
which  goes  to  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
competition  between  workmen,  which  is  uni- 
versal, and  which  can  only  regulate  the  differ- 
ences of  earnings  among  men,  to  which  they 
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are  justly  entitled,  and  which  alone  can 
stimulate  healthy  rivalry  and  progress. 

Sociology  is  the  youngest  of  the  sciences. 
We  are  yet  in  its  primitive  stages  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  sciences. 

Astronomy  had  its  beginning  when  the  first 
primitive  man  began  to  wonder  at  the  ways 
of  the  moon  and  the  stars.  For  ages  he  had 
wandered  up  and  down  the  earth,  unconscious 
of  the  wonders  which  surrounded  his  life. 
Then  came  crude  theories  and  speculations. 
The  earth  was  fiat,  he  thought,  and  the  sun 
rose  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west.  Crude 
indeed  were  the  first  speculations,  yet  they  fore- 
told a  time  when  the  stars  should  be  weighed 
and  measured  and  their  movements  foretold 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  no  less  than  wonder- 
ful. So  with  the  science  of  Sociology.  We 
are  yet  in  its  primitive  stages.  It  is  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences,  and  in  its  earlier 
beginnings  such  crude  theories  as  the  earlier 
socialistic  ideas  contained  were  to  be  expected, 
and  just  as  the  crude  theories  of  the  universe 
still  survive  in  some  quarters,  so  may  we  expect 
the  earlier  theories  of  Socialism  to  survive. 
Not  among  the  advanced  socialistic  thinkers, 
however,  are  we  likely  to  encounter  such  objec- 
tions as  we  have  been  considering,  for,  as  has 
been  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter,  many  of 
these  have  already  foreshadowed  the  principle 
of  reward  and  effort.  To  adhere  to  the  older 
theory  of  communistic  distribution  would 
be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  progress.     The  com- 
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munistic  principle  is  indefensible,  both  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  realization, 
and  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  laws  of 
human  nature  and  progress.  To  assume  that 
such  a  state  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  the  altruistic  sentiment  is  to 
assume  a  change  in  human  nature  too  great  to 
be  within  the  bounds  of  the  immediate  future, 
if  at  all  within  bounds  of  the  possible.  Even 
if  such  a  consummation  were  possible,  it  could 
be  only  at  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  evolution 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  dissolution. 

The  socialist  will  argue,  however,  that  our 
present  state  of  civilization  is  but  the  product 
of  hundreds  of  years'  growth,  and  that  the 
advantages  which  we  enjoy  to-day  are  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  past  generations, 
who  have  produced  the  complex  social  and 
industrial  conditions  which  make  life  more 
abundant  for  all,  and  therefore  may  urge  the 
claim  of  all  to  share  equally  in  these  advan- 
tages. 

To  this  we  can  only  reply  that,  whatever 
maybe  the  advantages  arising  from  this  source, 
it  is  an  advantage  from  which  all  may  derive 
benefit  in  addition  to  the  benefits  secured  as 
his  share  of  current  production.  The  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation,  growth  of  population, 
intercommunication,  inventions,  etc.,  have  the 
effect  of  lightening  the  amount  of  labour 
required  in  production,  and  thereby  cheapen- 
ing the  process.  And  this,  under  a  system 
of  universal  competition,  may  be  shared  by 
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all  in  proportion  to  their  labour  value.  If  no 
labour  whatever  were  performed,  there  could 
be  absolutely  no  value  to  these  advantages. 
The  fields  made  fertile  by  generations  of  labour 
will  yield  nothing  without  labour,  knowledge 
is  nothing  without  labour.  All  the  inventions 
of  the  century  have  no  value  without  labour, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  labour  so  do  these 
things  have  value.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  of  each,  each  should  share  in  these 
advantages.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  accumu- 
lated wealth,  as  well  as  in  wealth  of  current 
production,  the  law  of  reward  and  effort 
applies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  to  hear 
from  the  individualist  that  the  scheme  is 
Utopian,  impracticable  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

To  such  objections  we  can  only  reply  that 
the  theory  of  universal  competition  is  set 
forth  not  as  a  panacea,  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  which  is  expected  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  suffering  humanity,  but  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  our  political  progress,  and  as 
setting  forth  the  principle  of  justice  in  distri- 
bution, which  must  prove  a  guide  and  a 
stimulus  for  all  future  reforms. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, governments  are  not  competent  to 
transact  the  enormous  volume  of  business 
involved  in  the  complete  expropriation  of  land 
and  the  machinery  of  productive  industry .  No 
one  will  suggest  that  the  first  rude  beginnings 
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of  a  government  could  have  been  expected 
at  the  time  to  develop  into  a  body  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  with  which 
our  modern  executive  bodies  must  deal,  and 
no  one  to-day  may  be  able  properly  to  fore- 
shadow the  future  growth  of  the  institution  of 
government.  Little  by  little  the  primitive 
form  of  government  has  grown,  as  new  duties 
were  added  new  functions  were  developed, 
so  it  has  grown  until  the  present  time,  when 
it  is  developing  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  That  it 
must  continue  to  develop  with  increasing 
rapidity  as  time  goes  on,  and  events  follow, 
as  they  do,  in  more  rapid  succession  in  the 
higher  stages  of  evolution,  is  inevitable,  and 
that  eventually  all  industry  will  come  within 
itscontrol  seems  certain,  though  in|point  of  time 
perhaps  far  removed  from  the  present  date. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  immediate  extension  of  the 
functions  of  government  is  that  of  the  present 
state  of  poUtical  corruption  and  the  inability 
of  governments  to  honestly  and  properly 
conduct  the  business  which  now  comes  under 
its  supervision. 

People  who  urge  this  objection  usually  fail 
to  m.ake  the  proper  comparison  with  the 
conduct  of  private  business.  Not  only  do 
they  fail  to  recognize  the  corruption  that  is 
everywhere  manifest  in  private  enterprise, 
but  they  fail  to  see  that  the  corruption  of 
public  enterprise  is  largely  due  to  the  corrupt- 
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ing  influence  of  private  corporations,  which 
seek  to  enhance  their  own  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  service.  Of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  are  employed  directly  by  the 
Government  few  can  be  found  who  receive 
more  than  a  fair  and  just  remuneration  for 
the  work  which  they  perform,  and  the  few 
who  are  corrupt  are  generally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  corporations  and  persons  outside  the 
Government  service,  who  are  the  real  male- 
factors responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  public 
service. 

Furthermore,  corruption  does  not  decrease 
under  a  restricted  form  of  government,  as  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
nor  does  it  increase  with  the  extension  of  such 
functions,  as  is  evident  from  the  superior 
character  of  the  government  of  those  countries 
in  which  public  and  municipal  ownership  have 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme.  And 
there  are  excellent  reasons  why  this  should 
be  so. 

Along  with  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  Government  there  goes  a  diminution  of  the 
sphere  of  private  enterprise.  With  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  railways  by  a  country's  govern- 
ment, goes  the  dissolution  of  the  great  railway 
companies,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  the 
greatest  corrupters  of  public  life.  In  the 
United  States  the  Senate  is  said  to  be  con- 
trolled largely  by  the  railways.  It  is  evident 
that  no  such  corrupting  influences  can  exist 
in   countries   where   there   are   no  organized 
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railway  companies,  and  what  is  true  in  respect 
to  the  railways  is  true  in  respect  to  all  in- 
dustries. 

When  we  have  acquired  the  railways  of  our 
country,  there  will  not  only  be  an  end  to  the 
railway  influence  in  politics,  but  there  will 
be  an  end  to  private  car  monopolies,  rebates, 
discriminations  and  all  forms  of  special 
favours  by  which  large  corporations  are  en- 
abled to  impose  upon  the  public  and  rob  the 
consumer.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Beef 
Trust  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  meat  inspec- 
tion and  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  is 
a  part  of  it.  There  will  be  an  end  of  adultera- 
tions, and  the  traffic  in  unclean  and  diseased 
meats,  and  an  end  of  the  influence  of  the  Beef 
Trust  upon  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

When  we  have  acquired  the  Oil  Trust  there 
will  be  no  more  bribery  or  blackmailing  of  the 
oil  inspectors,  and  no  more  sales  of  "  explosive 
oil,"  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Oil  Trust  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Senate.  When  we  have  acquired  the 
Cotton  Trust  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  enormous  duties  upon  foreign  goods 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  for  the  benefit 
of  home  producers  and  double  the  cost  of 
goods  in  demand  by  the  working-classes. 

Doubtless  also  with  these  great  losses  to 
private  enterprise  there  will  go  a  substantia] 
diminution  of  the  campaign  funds  of  political 
parties  and  candidates. 

Again,  with  each  extension  of  the  functions 
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of  government,  it  becomes  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  When  there 
is  Httle  government,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  little  public  interest, 
while  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  much 
government,  there  is  the  greatest  public  in- 
terest, and  this  in  turn  exercises  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
As  long  as  governments  concern  themselves 
with  affairs  remote  from  the  every-day  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  little  criticism 
will  result,  and  little  interest  will  be  taken  in 
its  proceedings.  With  the  acquisition  of  in- 
dustries concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment becomes  of  vital  importance,  and  cannot 
be  left  to  men  who  are  dishonest  and  are  not 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
WTiat  government  could  possibly  withstand 
the  storm  of  criticism  which  at  this  time  is 
being  hurled  at  the  railway  companies  and 
trusts  throughout  the  United  States  ?  Or  what 
representative  could  possibly  face  his  electors 
if  he  were  called  upon  to  answer  such  charges 
as  were  made  against  the  Beef  Trust  in  1906, 
or  those  which  are  being  made  to-day. 

What  government  could  possibly  defend 
a  railway  policy  under  which  thousands  of 
people  were  slaughtered  every  week  as  they 
are  upon  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 

Were  the  complaints  now  being  continually 
made  against  tram  companies,  water  companies 
electric  light  and  power  companies,  directed 
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against  the  municipal  governments  of  the 
cities  throughout  the  land,  its  influence  could 
not  help  but  have  a  purifying  effect  in  every 
instance. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
reforms  as  are  necessary  to  put  into  operation 
such  progressive  measures,  will  not  and  cannot 
by  undertaken  by  any  but  the  most  patriotic 
and  public-spirited  statesmen  and  citizens. 
The  corrupt  and  corruptible  politicians  will 
never  be  found  on  the  side  of  such  reforms  as 
have  for  their  object  the  limitation  of  the 
privileges  of  private  enterprise  and  the  power 
of  wealth.  Such  men  will  invariably  be  found 
on  the  side  of  vested  interests,  fighting  the 
cause  of  private  enterprise,  as  opposed  to  the 
common  good,  while  on  the  side  of  the  common 
people  will  be  found,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
all  great  reforms,  men  who  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  the  cause  and  who  are  numbered  among 
the  country's  illustrious  patriots. 

Having  examined  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  again 
from  the  standpoint  of  evolution  and  progress, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  proba- 
bility of  a  great  political  and  social  reform 
within  the  earlier  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  old  ideas  of  government  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  A  new  spirit  of  progress  is  in 
the  air,  among  the  workers  a  new  force  is 
being  born — the  force  of  a  conscious  class 
interest.  Socialism  is  not  only  becoming 
more  prevalent  but  more  rational,  and  coupled 
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with  all  the  forces  there  is  the  great  world 
movement  for  the  common  people,  breaking 
away  from  the  older  traditions,  boldly  under- 
taking reforms,  which  the  older  school  of 
political  economists  condemned  as  out  of  all 
reason  and  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of 
government.  Added  to  this  there  is  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  industry  and 
industrial  methods  which  demand  control, 
and  force  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
questions  which  form  the  world  problem  of  the 
day.  Everywhere  there  is  the  increasing 
tendency  of  industry  to  combine.  Competi- 
tion is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of 
prices.  So  rapidly  indeed  have  the  changes 
been  taking  place  that  we  stand  almost  dum- 
founded  before  the  problem  which  presents 
itself  for  solution.  So  rapidly  indeed  has  the 
power  of  these  great  combinations  increased, 
that  we  find  ourselves  almost  wholly  within 
their  great  grasp,  and  gradually  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  nothing  but  the  most 
courageous  methods  can  ever  be  adequate  to 
successfully  deal  with  them. 

That  such  vast  changes  in  our  industrial 
and  commercial  life  are  not  ultimately  to 
produce  equally  vast  and  important  changes 
in  our  political  and  social  life  is  a  hypothesis 
which  is  neither  consistent  with  evolution  and 
history,  nor  in  harmony  with  reason.  Gradu- 
ally this  idea  is  making  its  w^ay.  Socialism 
and  socialistic  ideas  are  making  rapid  progress 
among   the   working   classes,   and    gradually 
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finding  their  way  upward  through  the  middle 
classes,  who,  tempering  their  Socialism  with 
a  greater  degree  of  Conservatism,  are  ready 
for  many  of  the  reforms  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  consummation  of  the  socialistic 
principle  of  universal  competition. 

As  men  study  the  question,  more  and  more 
must  there  be  borne  in  upon  them  the  fact  that 
the  solution  lies,  not  in  the  appropriation  of 
profits  for  the  benefit  of  either  workmen  or 
capitalists,  but  in  the  abolition  of  profits  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  More  and  more  will  they 
come  to  realize  that  its  solution  lies  not  in  the 
abolition  of  the  wage  system,  but  in  the 
abolition  of  the  profit  system,  and  that,  under 
other  conditions,  when  profits  have  been 
wholly  eliminated,  and  when  men  enter  the 
rivalry  of  universal  competition,  the  wages 
system  will  furnish  the  desired  means  of 
effecting  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry  which  is  the  ideal  of 
social  justice  toward  which  the  world's  pro- 
gress has  been  tending  from  the  beginning. 

The  silent  but  ever-active  forces  of  evolu- 
tion have  brought  us  this  far  on  our  road,  are 
still  at  work  and  must  carry  us  forward 
to  newer  and  greater  things.  Evolution  has 
taught  us  the  awful  lesson  of  progress.  To 
stay  in  one  place  is  only  to  invite  destruction. 
The  nation  which  refuses  to  go  forward  will 
as  surely  be  consumed  by  the  fury  of  the 
forces  within  it.  That  restless  energy  must 
somewhere  find  an  outlet.     Onward  we  must 
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go,  whether  on  the  tide  of  peaceful  progress, 
or  before  the  fury  and  deluge  of  revolution. 
Daily  the  cause  of  socialism  grows  stronger. 
We  have  fears  of  it,  but  our  deliverance  lies 
not  in  resistance.  Socialism  is  but  the  natural 
reaction  from  conditions  which  are  oppressive, 
violent  where  the  grievance  is  greatest,  and 
rational  where  most  has  been  done  to  remove 
the  cause. 

In  Russia,  under  the  tyranny  of  autocratic 
and  despotic  government.  Socialism  shows 
itself  in  its  most  violent  forms,  while  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment have  been  most  widely  extended — which 
are  the  most  socialistic — there  is  the  least 
violence  and  the  least  bitterness. 

Thus,  from  whatever  standpoint  we  ap- 
proach the  problem  we  find  that  its  solution 
lies,  not  in  inertia,  but  in  action,-not  in  re- 
sistance but  in  progress,  and  so  we  are  forced 
to  realize  that  nothing  short  of  a  great  pro- 
gressive movement  can  rid  us  of  the  evils  which 
have  so  rapidly  grown  under  the  system  of 
unrestricted  individualism. 

Each  year  millions  of  new  beings  come  into 
the  world,  each  bringing  his  share  of  strength 
and  intelligence,  each  competent  to  master 
some  detail  of  the  world's  business. 

Half  -  a  -  century  hence  not  one  of  those 
through  whose  hands  the  world's  commerce 
passes,  and  who  move  every  w^heel  in  the 
great  machinery  of  industry,  will  remain  to 
stand  guard  over  the  Uves  of  those  who  are 
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to-day  unborn.  All  will  be  new  ;  all  that  we 
hoard  and  cherish  will  have  passed  into  the 
future  without  us.  What  fate  awaits  those 
who  are  to  take  our  places  we  may  never 
know.  Whether  of  labourer  or  prince,  no 
man  who  lives  to-day  may  say,  this  is  to  be 
his,  or  that  is  to  be  his.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
bloodshed  of  revolution  the  prince's  power 
may  be  swept  away,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the 
tyranny  of  greed  the  labourer  is  crushed 
beneath  the  burden  of  toil  too  great  for  him 
to  bear.  The  child  born  to  great  riches  may 
lose  them  in  the  frenzied  battle  for  dollars, 
or  he  may  be  dispoiled  of  his  possessions  by 
the  fury  of  those  out  of  whose  toil  it  has  been 
wrung.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  is 
this  all  that  we  would  desire  to  leave  for  our 
children.  Let  any  man  gaze  into  the  face 
of  his  children  and  ask  himself  this  question, 
and  if  his  soul  has  been  touched  with  human 
passion  and  human  emotion  the  answer  will 
come  to  him  in  one  everlasting  no.  Whatever 
may  be  his  station  in  life  the  answer  will  be 
the  same.  However  his  immediate  ends  may 
be  affected  by  the  reforms  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  this  great  change,  let  him  remember 
that  what  we  are  offering  is  a  world  of 
certainties  for  a  world  of  uncertainties,  and 
ask  himself  which  he  will  choose — a  world  in 
which  progress  is  measured  by  the  millions 
of  accumulated  surplus  earnings,  or  by  the 
millions  of  happy  and  contented  people  who 
may   dwell   in   peace   and   plenty  ;    a  world 
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in  which  progress  shall  be  measured  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  earned  by  our  railways 
or  by  the  millions  of  people  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  transported  at  a  reasonable  cost  ;  a 
world  in  which  our  coal  mines  shall  be  valued 
by  the  number  of  millionaires  they  produce, 
or  by  the  millions  who  enjoy  cheap  and 
abundant  fuel  ;  a  world  in  which  our  factories 
shall  be  valued  for  their  millions  of  profits, 
or  for  their  service  to  the  millions  among  whom 
these  products  are  distributed  ;  a  world  in 
which  men  shall  go  to  their  work,  no  longer 
like  slaves  to  their  unremitting  toil,  but  like 
men  rejoicing  in  their  strength,  as  much  for 
the  love  of  their  work  as  for  the  gains,  safe 
and  certain,  and  befitting  to  every  task  ;  a 
world  in  which  all  values  are  measured  in 
human  happiness  and  in  the  abundance  of  its 
life. 
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